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DELL  KAPIDS  AND  CHAMBERLAIN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OMITTED  PROM  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  LIST 

A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received 
from  W.  Marvin  Kemp,  chairman  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Committee, 
to  the  effect  that  Dell  Rapids  and 
Chamberlain  High  Schools  were  not 
included  in  the  report  of  approved 
schools  which  that  committee  •  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1950.  Since  these  schools  are 
fully  approved,  they  should  be  entered 
in  the  list  of  approved  secondary 
schools  printed  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. 

MCVEY  TO  CONGRESS — SNIDER 
NEW  TREASURER  OP  N.C.A. 

William  E.  McVey  has  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  has  been  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  R.  Nelson  Snider,  principal 
of  South  Side  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  McVey,  president  of 
the  Association  in  1943  and  treasurer 
since  1946,  long  was  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  many  capac¬ 
ities.  He  was  elected  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois  last  November  and  has 
taken  his  seat  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Editor  cannot  refrain  from  re¬ 
flecting  here  the  regret  expressed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  over  the 
severance  of  his  relations  with  the 


Association  when  Mr.  McVey  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago,  November  18.  From  a  range 
of  experience  which  includes  teaching 
on  both  secondary  and  higher  levels 
and  for  three  decades  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  diversified  system  of  public 
schools,  “Mac,”  always  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  and  gracious,  brought  to  his 
work  with  the  Association  a  sensitive 
understanding  which  made  him  unusu¬ 
ally  valuable  in  its  councils.  In  these 
critical  times,  he  carries  to  his  inex¬ 
pressibly  important  work  at  Washing¬ 
ton  the  warmest  confidence  of  his 
former  colleagues. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTESTS  IN  BETTER 
PERSPECTIVE 

Much  is  said  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  about  school  contests,  a 
problem  that  has  long  occupied  the 
thinking  of  high  school  principals.  In 
fact,  over  the  past  quarter-century  so 
distracting  have  become  the  insistent 
demands  that  the  orderly  planning  of 
the  on-going  processes  of  the  school  be 
interrupted  or  set  aside  to  accommo¬ 
date  special  groups  or  interests  with 
plans  of  their  own,  that  in  desperation 
the  principals  have  referred  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  agencies  which  could  examine  it 
in  the  large  and  apply  the  power  of  col¬ 
lective  thinking  to  its  solution  or,  at 
least,  to  its  amelioration. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  is  one  of  these  agencies.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  it  appointed  a  Contest 
Committee  which  has  been  reporting 
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each  year,  at  least  verbally,  to  the 
];>arent  organization.  In  March,  1950,  a 
short  but  comprehensive  written  report 
was  presented  which  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  Two  others  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Committee  are  also  pub¬ 
lished  herewith,  one  on  speech  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  other  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  on  the  secondary 
level.  This  series  of  special  reports  will 
be  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  two 
others  which  are  yet  to  come. 

What  makes  the  question  of  so-called 
“extra-curricular”  contests  so  contro¬ 
versial?  It  may  be  that  the  situation 
does  not  lend  itself  to  complete  analy¬ 
sis,  but  several  reasons  come  more  or 
less  easily  to  mind.  For  instance,  con¬ 
tests  of  this  character  fall  within  the 
general  framework  of  activities  which 
have  been  variously  labeled  “extra¬ 
curricular,”  “co-curricular,”  “student 
activities,”  “related  activities,”  and  so 
on  which  long  have  been  excused,  or  de¬ 
fended,  with  the  apology  that  they  are 
educational  and  therefore  permissible, 
too  often,  no  doubt,  without  too  much 
inquiry  into  the  exact  educational  value 
each  might  have.  Therefore,  a  climate 
was  established  that  was  not  too  un¬ 
congenial  to  any  activity  that  might  be 
proposed  either  from  within  or  from 
without  the  school  itself. 

A  second  factor  that  led  to  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  activities,  and  therefore  of 
contests,  is  the  operation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  differences:  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  related  activities  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  diversified  to  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  aptitudes  of  all;  and  some 
schools  have  adopted  the  practice  of  in¬ 
sisting  that,  if  activities  be  a  social  and 
educational  force,  each  student  should 
belong  to  at  least  one  club  or  organiza¬ 
tion  or  other  activity  and  be  allowed 
credit  toward  graduation  for  so  doing. 

Through  the  doors  so  op)ened  have 
swarmed  the  advocates  of  uncounted 
projects,  some  of  which  have  been 


all-too-thinly  disguised  commercial 
schemes,  others  with  patriotic  or  voca¬ 
tional  or  cultural  rationalizations  to 
back  them  up,  and  so  on,  until  the 
school  personnel  could  not,  without 
strong  help,  disengage  itself  from  this 
entanglement  of  distracting  and  ener¬ 
vating  events. 

Not  only  have  contests  been  plau¬ 
sibly  excused  on  educational  grounds, 
but  the  expediency  of  public  relations 
with  minority  groups  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  has  been  invoked  as  well. 
So,  all  told,  the  schools  have  become 
the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  all  sorts 
of  interests,  indeed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  an  act  of  temerity  for  a 
principal  or  his  representatives  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  admit  any  of  them  or  otherwise 
to  screen  the  good  from  the  bad. 

That  the  recommendations  of  the 
Contest  Committee  are  not  wholly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  within  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  a  reading  of  the  remaining 
columns  of  “Association  Notes  and 
Editorial  Comments”  in  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  will  reveal.  But  the 
well-tempered  report  of  the  Committee 
and  the  equally  temperate  treatment  of 
speech  and  of  agricultural  activities  by 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Deyoe,  re¬ 
spectively,  should  evoke  only  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  present 
practices  to  the  end  that  discriminating 
selection,  not  the  complete  rejection,  of 
contests,  campaigns,  and  similar  ancil¬ 
lary  activities  will  be  the  adopted  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

A  LOOK  at  the  contest 
committee’s  speech 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Most  administrators  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Contest  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  as  completed  in 
March,  1950.  Among  other  things  the 
recommendations  covered  such  school 
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activities  as  music,  art,  speech,  and 
athletic  contests.  While  much  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  many  of  the  suggestions 
advanced  by  the  Committee,  the  report 
also  reveals  a  distinct  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  characteristics  and 
value  of  some  of  the  activities  covered. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
recommendations  regarding  interscho¬ 
lastic  speech  contests.  The  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  speech  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ' 

It  is  rather  commonly  felt  that  the  success  of 
our  democratic  form  of  life  b  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  intelligent  study  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  of  persons  within  groups.  It  is 
further  recognized  that  the  solution  of  common 
problems  in  the  democracy  is  not  best  arrived  at 
through  dramatic  eloquent,  emotional  speeches. 
On  the  contrary,  deliberations  on  a  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  plane  should  be  more  prevalent  than  they 
are  in  the  solution  of  community,  national  and 
international  problems.  Very  little  place  in  our 
democratic  life  is  left  for  the  long  over-used 
dramatics  and  emotions  in  speech  making.  Nor 
is  there  much  purpose  in  a  democracy  for  formal¬ 
ized  debates  wherein  parties  resolve  to  win 
through  eloquent  presentations  of  a  side  with 
little  if  any  regard  to  examination  of  the  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  a  problem.  The  purpose  of  debate  is 
to  win  a  point,  not  necessaiily  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  a  problem. 

The  Committee  can  see  very  little  real  good 
to  be  derived  educationally  from  speech  contests 
as  most  of  them  now  are  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  secondary  education  be  placed  upon  the 
ability  to  conduct  oneself  intelligently  in  group 
discussions.  Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  in 
teaching  pupils  to  be  able  to  convey  verbally 
their  thoughts  in  a  group  or  before  an  audience, 
but  not  to  win  a  point  or  attain  an  emotionalized 
victory.  Interscholastic  speech  contests  should  be 
discontinued. 

The  above  paragraphs  point  to  a 
clear  misconception  of  modern  de¬ 
bating;  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
motivation  of  competition  as  a  learning 
device;  an  unrealistic  attitude  toward 
the  rdle  of  emotions  in  ideational 
activity,  and  finally  to  a  disregard  of 
the  psychological  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  results  is  important  to  effective 


learning.  It  is  apparent  from  the  outset 
that  the  Committee  is  not  familiar 
with  present  day  interscholastic  debate. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Committee’s 
version  of  a  debate  is  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  speeches  wherein  the 
participants  shout,  plead,  cry,  and  do 
everything  but  consider  the  facts. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Like  all  other  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  debate  has  evolved  into  some¬ 
thing  far  different  from  what  it  was  in 
its  infancy.  As  it  exists  today  it  is  a 
critical  analysis  of  facts  followed  by  a 
scholarly  presentation  of  those  facts.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  emotional  outburst 
that  the  Committee  pictures.  Of  course 
there  is  some  emotion  in  debating — 
just  as  there  is  in  all  human  activity. 
Debating  rather  than  utilizing  emo¬ 
tional  outbursts,  teaches  the  student 
self-discipline  in  controlling  his  emo¬ 
tions. 

The  educational  ideal  might  be  an 
intellectual  discussion  of  facts  without 
any  involvement  of  human  emotions, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  this  ideal  will 
never  be  reached.  As  long  as  human 
beings  discuss  controversial  issues  they 
will  do  so  with  emotion.  Since  this  is  so 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
teach  the  self-discipline  so  necessary  in 
democratic  citizens.  Debate  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  activity  peculiarly  suited  to  at¬ 
tain  this  objective. 

The  Committee’s  deplorable  igno¬ 
rance  of  debate  is  most  clearly  seen  in 
the  statement,  “Nor  is  there  much  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  democracy  for  formalized  de¬ 
bates  wherein  parties  resolve  to  win 
through  eloquent  presentations  of  a  side 
with  little  if  any  regard  to  examination 
of  the  facts  involved  in  a  problem.” 
This  statement  is  certainly  true,  but  the 
inference  that  it  is  descriptive  of 
modern  interscholastic  debating  is  an 
injustice  to  both  the  students  and  their 
coaches.  Indeed  debating  itself  comes 
only  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
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facts  involved  in  a  problem.  Competi¬ 
tive  debate  discourages  makeshift  and 
inadequate  pre{>aration  because  the 
outcome  of  such  activity  is  inevitably 
defeat. 

In-as-much  as  eloquence  is  concerned 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  deplore  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  quality  in  our  youth.  Elo¬ 
quence  in  itself  is  not  an  evil  thing,  and 
when  it  follows  critical  thinking  and 
rests  upon  democratic  ideals  it  becomes 
something  extremely  desirable  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  statesmanship. 

The  Committee’s  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  objectives  of  con¬ 
test  debating  is  revealed  again  when  it 
claims  that  “The  purpose  of  debate  is 
to  win  a  point,  not  necessarily  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  a  problem.” 

Winning  a  point  is  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  objective  of  the  student — not  of 
debate,  and  a  very  excellent  motivating 
device  it  is.  In  contest  debating  the 
student  is  given  an  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  results  which  stimulates  him 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  failed. 
Psychological  studies  have  shown  that 
the  superior  student  is  motivated  quite 
as  strongly  by  failure  (and  often  more 
so)  as  by  success  experiences.  And  so 
the  immediate  objective  of  winning  the 
debate  gives  the  student  a  goal  to  strive 
toward  which  assures  the  acquisition  of 
certain  skills  which  conslituU  the  real 
purpose  of  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  debate  then, 
is  not  to  win  a  point,  but  to  give  a  few 
highly  selected  pupils  thorough  training 
in  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  and 
desirable  to  democratic  leadership. 
These  skills  include  ability  to  do  re¬ 
search,  to  collect  and  organize  data,  to 
critically  weigh  and  evaluate  facts,  to 
think  critically,  to  express  oneself 
clearly  and  forcefully,  to  acquire  poise 
and  a  broad  understanding  of  social 
truths  and  issues.  Contest  debating  is 
an  activity  designed  to  accomplish  the 


ab  .‘ve  by  uliUzirg  the  love  of  youth  for 
competuiv<j  acti'.icy. 

The  real  purp  ‘se  of  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  is  not  to  win  ga  mes,  but  to  use  this 
inunediaie  motivating  device  as  a 
means  of  building  sitrong  bodies,  teach¬ 
ing  sportsmanship  and  fair  play,  and 
building  good  morale  within  the  school. 
In  this  respect  debate  is  similar  to  foot- 
baU. 

Above  all  the  Committee  should  not 
underestimate  the  debater’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  debates  both  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  his  thinking  is  not  of  the  black 
and  white  variety.  Indeed  a  debater,  to 
be  successful,  must  carefully  examine 
the  various  shades  of  gray  involved  in 
an  issue.  It  might  surprise  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  know  that  many  affirmative 
teams  propose  solutions  to  problems 
which  differ  only  slightly  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  stand,  and  many  negative  teams 
accept  sound  affirmative  arguments  in 
shaping  their  case. 

As  a  result  of  debating  both  sides  of 
the  question  the  pupil  is  well  aware 
that  high  school  debate  is  a  sport,  and 
that  the  prize  of  winning  the  decision 
is  a  tribute  to  hard  work  and  superior 
skill.  It  demands  searching  self-analysis 
and  an  evaluation  of  human  nature  that 
no  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  of¬ 
fers.  The  writer  has  many  times  lis¬ 
tened  to  high  school  debaters  review  a 
debate  in  which  they  have  just  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  admit  that  they  were 
defeated  by  superior  reasoning  and 
more  logical  presentation.  The  writer 
has  likewise  watched  high  school 
students  eagerly  pack  the  room  for  a 
championship  debate  and  spend  hours 
afterward  critically  analyzing  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said.  These  students,  of 
course,  were  debaters,  and  they  were 
acquiring  skills  and  habits  of  interest 
which  would  some  day  give  this 
country  intelligent  leaders  in  com¬ 
munity  forums  and  group  discussions. 

Invariably  when  school  forums  and 
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group  discussions  are  held,  debaters 
will  assume  leadership.  Time  and  time 
again  the  writer  has  witnessed  a  group 
discussion  wherein  one  or  two  debaters 
coojierated  with  eight  or  ten  other  out¬ 
standing  students  in  reaching  a  solution 
concerning  a  school  problem.  Almost 
always  the  debaters  assumed  leadership 
and  were  instrumental  in  guiding  the 
discussion  to  a  successful  and  produc¬ 
tive  conclusion. 

The  intelligent  application  of  com¬ 
petition  through  contest  debating  fur¬ 
nishes  a  means  whereby  superior  stu¬ 
dents  develop  their  talents  to  an  in¬ 
finitely  greater  degree  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would.  To  take  the  competition  out 
of  speech  work  would  be  equivalent  to 
playing  football  without  goal  lines,  or 
to  conducting  political  campaigns  with¬ 
out  elections. 

It  is  this  writer’s  opinion  that  no  high 
school  should  be  without  debate  as  an 
offering  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  designed  to  intensively  train  a 
select  few  in  the  qualities  of  democratic 
leadership.  It  begins  with  the  collection 
of  all  available  data  pertaining  to  the 
subject,  and  this  results  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  research  techniques  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  an  extent  not  realized 
in  other  subjects.  This  data  is  then 
sifted  and  evaluated,  much  of  it  being 
discarded,  much  of  it  retained.  The 
soundest  solution  to  the  problem  near¬ 
est  the  affirmative  is  then  selected  and 
the  case  is  outlined  and  organized.  At 
this  point  it  is  critically  reevaluated  and 
needed  changes  are  made.  After  this  is 
done  on  one  side  of  the  question  it  is 
repeated  for  the  opposing  side.  There  is 
continuous  cooperation  among  the 
students  in  the  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas.  The  cases  that  are  carried 
into  the  first  tournament  are  not  the 
ones  that  will  be  carried  into  the  second 
for  contest  debating  is  a  dynamic  pro¬ 
cedure  that  draws  from  many  sources 
in  formulating  solutions  to  problems. 


All  the  while  the  above  is  taking 
place,  the  students  are  learning  to 
speak  before  audiences  with  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  that  never  ceases  to  amaze  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  are  learning  self-disci¬ 
pline,  poise,  and  an  ability  to  think  on 
their  feet  that  many  a  businessman 
would  give  a  year’s  salary  to  possess. 

The  Contest  Committee  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  appears  to  be  more  of  an 
anti-contest  committee  than  one  which 
seeks  to  formulate  intelligent  policies 
for  the  control  of  contests.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  can  be  a  powerful  force  for  good, 
but  it  can  also  be  a  force  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
future  work  of  the  Committee  will  rest 
more  upon  empirical  evidence  and  less 
upon  educational  theorizing. 

William  M.  Staerkel,  Principal 

E.  Dorado  High  School, 

El  Dorado,  Kansas 

Eoitok’s  Note:  It  is  not  our  intention  to  open 
the  columns  of  the  Quaeterly  to  s  debate  of  the 
issues  which  many  readers  will  doubtless  see  in 
the  report  of  the  Contest  Committee  which  ap¬ 
pears  farther  on  in  this  number.  Mr.  Staerkel's 
point  of  view  is  that  of  one  principal  who  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outside  pressures  that  the  Contest 
Committee  desires  to  correct. 

At  this  point  the  Editor  calls  attention  to  the 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  extracur¬ 
ricular  speech  activities  which  nine  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  prepared 
and  plac^  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  hands,  llieae  in¬ 
dividuals  assisted  the  Contest  Committee  in  its 
work.  Their  voluntary  contribution  immediately 
follows  Mr.  Staerkel’s  observations.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  “Kgh  School  Speech  Contests”  is  a  very 
constructive  treatment  and  should  be  thought¬ 
fully  read.  It  also  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
CONTINUING  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
EXTRACURRICULAR  SPEECH 
ACTIYTTIES 

Teachers  of  speech  are  constantly  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  extra-class  speaking  activities 
an  enriching  educational  experience. 
From  several  sources  recently,  how- 
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ever,  have  come  indications  that  such 
activities  need  to  be  re-examined  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  even  more 
valuable  as  training  for  adult  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  Western  Conference  De¬ 
bate  League,  for  example,  is  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  revamping  its  an¬ 
nual  debate  tournament  to  encourage 
better  analysis  and  reflective  thinking, 
as  well  as  better  speaking.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Theatre  Association 
for  some  years  has  had  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  studying  the  problem  of  extra¬ 
curricular  participation  in  dramatics. 
Detailed  consideration  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  dramatic  contests  and 
festivals  in  the  December,  1949  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals.  The 
Contest  Committee  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  speech  contests  in 
high  schools  be  abolished. 

Because  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
careful  re-evaluation  of  the  educational 
aims  involved,  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  concerning 
extracurricular  activities  in  speech  have 
been  compiled  by  Kenneth  Burns, 
Halbert  E.  Gulley,  Marie  Hochmuth, 
James  Kelly,  Henry  L.  Mueller,  Gen¬ 
evieve  Richardson,  Wesley  Swanson, 
Karl  R.  Wallace,  and  Karl  A.  Windes- 
heim,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  all  of  whom  are  or 
have  been  engaged  in  extracurricular 
speech  activities,  either  as  sponsors  or 
contest  judges,  or  both. 

I.  The  communicative  process  b  indispensable 
to  cooperative  activity.  In  a  world  where 
social  competence  has  not  kept  pace  with 
scientific  sl^,  we  believe  that  schools  must 
give  attention  to  the  social  adaptation  which 
results  from  cooperative  activities.  Students 
interested  in  q>eaking  experiences  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  their 
fellows  from  other  schools  in  events  designed 
to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  speech  and 
dramatics,  to  stimulate  their  thinking,  and 
to  develop  their  soda!  awareness. 


U.  The  central  aim  of  extraciurricular  speech 
events  should  be  learning  to  speak,  read,  and 
act  well,  thereby  contributing  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  maturation  of  the  individual.  Con¬ 
tests  as  such  are  not  necessarily  bad;  all 
depends  on  the  goals,  methods,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  those  in  charge  of  them.  If  the  con¬ 
test  element  is  retained  for  purposes  of 
stimulating  interest  and  encouraging  more 
thorough  preparation,  suitable  recognition 
for  proficiency  other  than  declaration  of  a 
single  witmer  should  be  considered.  If  festi¬ 
vals  were  to  replace  contests,  for  example,  as 
many  individual  ^leakers,  readers,  debate 
teams,  discussion  groups,  and  play  casts  as 
merited  them  might  be  awarded  rating  for 
superior,  excellent,  or  satisfastory  achieve- 
,  ment. 

III.  The  goals  of  speech  education  can  be 
achieved  primarily  through  an  even  more 
intensive  effort  by  administrators  to  obtain 
teachers  well-trained  in  ^)eech  and  drama. 
An  ideal  speech  program  would  include  a 
maximum  of  curricular  offerings  in  public 
speaking,  interpretation,  debate,  discussion, 
and  theatre  arts.  Illinois  needs  a  state 
course  of  study  providing  for  courses  in 
speech,  along  the  lines  followed  by  some 
states.  The  extracurricular  calendar  should 
be  a  laboratory  in  which  the  students  sup¬ 
plement  their  classroom  training  with  addi¬ 
tional  experience.  Such  a  program  would 
provide  more  opportunities  for  experi¬ 
mentation  with  enriching  ^>eech  experi¬ 
ences. 

A.  In  “public  speaking”  events  involving 
original  compostion,  greater  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  discussion,  either 
on  an  interscholastic  or  community 
basis.  A  debate  program  should  be 
strengthened  by  participation  in  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  debating:  parliamentary, 
problem-solving,  and  cross-question  de¬ 
bate.  Such  t3q>es  encourage  thorough 
preparation,  on-the-spot  thinking,  and 
direct,  communicative  speaking.  In  the 
“extemporaneous”  speaking  event  (in 
which  the  student  draws  a  subject  and 
speaks  on  short  notice)  and  in  original 
oratory,  directors  should  insist  that  the 
participant  have  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  general  area  before  he  is  assigned 
a  specific  speech  topic  within  the  area. 
Subjects  selected  for  study  should  be 
close  to  the  experiences  of  the  student. 
The  “oratorical  declamation”  event 
does  not  involve  the  processes  of  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  analysis,  and  ^>eech 
preparation  which  are  encouraged  in  the 
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Other  forms  of  speechmsking.  This  type 
of  declamation,  if  it  is  to  be  retain^ 
should  be  considered  as  interpretation. 

B.  In  interpretation,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  perfecting  the  technique  of 
reading  aloud  from  the  printed  page. 
Such  training  will  have  a  lifelong  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  adult  citizen  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  as  speaking  on  the  radio,  reading  of 
minutes,  presenting  reports  to  clubs, 
lodges,  etc. 

C.  In  dramatics,  continued  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  using  play  scripts  of  the 
highest  artistic  integrity;  increased  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  put  upon  taste  and 
sincerity  in  the  acting;  increased  effort 
should  be  made  to  relate  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction  closely  to  the  life  and  problems 
of  the  school  and  community. 

For  many  years  extracurricular 
speech  events  have  been  conducted  in 
the  schools  of  the  nation.  Interest  in 
these  endeavors  is  attested  to  by  the 
number  of  students  who  respond  and 
the  number  of  teachers  who  serve, 
often  without  adequate  allowance  in 
teaching  schedule.  The  events  have 
varied  in  character  as  pedagogical  aims 
and  educational  procedures  have 
varied.  The  procedures  of  such  events 
should  be  flexible  and  in  keeping  with 
the  best  in  current  educational  theory; 
they  must  not  become  stereotyped. 
Every  school,  in  its  speech  program, 
should  provide  for  at  least  three  serv¬ 
ices:  regular  instruction  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum;  special  assistance  to  students 
deficient  in  any  of  the  speech  skills; 
and  a  program  of  extracurricular  speech 
activities — rewarding  to  the  average 
student,  therapeutic  for  the  student  de¬ 
ficient  in  skill,  and  of  special  value  in 
giving  challenging  opportunities  to  the 
superior  student. 

STATUS  OP  THE  1950  REVISION  OP 
THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

When  the  1940  edition  of  the  Evalua¬ 
tive  Criteria  was  published,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  a  revision  was 
to  take  place  in  five  years.  The  financ¬ 


ing  of  the  revision  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  the  reserves  which 
were  to  be  accumulated  from  the  profits 
on  the  sale  of  materials.  Due  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  war,  the  period  of  re¬ 
vision  was  extended  from  five  years  to 
lo  years. 

The  first  steps  in  the  revision  were 
undertaken  in  1948  when  a  subsidy 
grant  was  received  from  the  General 
Education  Board.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  accumulated  reserves  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  project 
over  the  two  years  which  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  it.  Each  of  the 
member  regional  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions  was  asked  to  contribute  one  dollar 
per  member  school.  The  North  Central 
Association’s  contribution  was  $3,000. 

After  some  difficulty  in  securing  a 
competent  individual  to  direct  the 
study.  Dr.  R.  D.  Matthews  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  finally 
chosen  for  this  position.  The  head¬ 
quarters  staff,  however,  was  main¬ 
tained  in  Boston,  where  Mr.  James 
Baker,  Research  Assistant,  supervised 
most  of  the  technical  phases  of  the  re¬ 
vision.  “Extensive  contributions  to  the 
revision  were  made  by  selected  judges 
including  representatives  from  schools 
of  different  size,  public  and  independent 
schools,  teachers  colleges,  schools  of 
education,  state  and  federal  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  and  professional 
educational  organizations.”  In  addition 
to  the  judgments  of  the  juries,  consid¬ 
erable  use  was  made  of  two  analyses, 
conducted  under  my  direction,  of  re¬ 
sponses  which  had  been  obtained  from 
visiting  committee  members  and 
schools  which  had  been  evaluated. 

The  materials  were  submitted  to  the 
juries  three  different  times.  The  final 
revision  was  passed  upon  and  emended 
at  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the 
General  Committee  held  the  first  three 
days  of  September  in  Ann  Arbor, 
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Michigan.  Dr.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Baker  were  instructed  to  incorporate 
the  changes  suggested  and  to  bring  out 
the  revision  in  May,  1950. 

In  the  1950  revision,  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  are  included  in  one 
volume.  There  is  no  longer  a  separate 
handbook.  Section  A  includes  all  that 
is  necessary  to  assist  schools  and  visit¬ 
ing  committees  to  carry  on  a  suitable 
type  of  evaluation.  A  real  modification 
in  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  inter¬ 
changed  position  of  sections  B  and  C 
of  the  1940  edition.  In  the  revision,  sec¬ 
tion  B  is  the  analysis  of  Pupil  Popula¬ 
tion  and  Community,  whereas,  section 
C,  Educational  Needs  of  Youth  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  section  on 
Philosophy  and  Objectives.  It  “pro¬ 
vides  a  detailed  review  of  statements  of 
common  educational  needs  to  en¬ 
courage  a  school  to  state  specifically 
its  objectives  and  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  used  in  achieving  them.” 

Section  D,  Program  of  Studies,  is 
followed  by  sixteen  new  pamphlets 
which  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
Core  Program  as  well  as  the  various 
subject  fields.  Each  of  these  sixteen  sec¬ 
tions  includes  what  used  to  be  in  the  old 
Outcomes  and  Instructions  sec¬ 
tions  and  parts  of  old  Section  M.  Such 
an  arrangement  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  duplication  in  each  of  the 
sixteen  sections,  but  it  was  felt  that,  in 
the  long  run,  a  school  would  obtain  a 
much  better  picture  of  what  it  was 
trying  to  accomplish  in  the  various  sub¬ 
ject  areas. 

Section  E  is  Pupil  Activity;  section 
F,  Library;  section  G,  Guidance; 
section  H,  School  Plant;  section  I, 
Staff  and  Administration;  section  J, 
Data  for  Individual  Staff  Mem¬ 
bers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  old  sec¬ 
tions,  Staff  and  Administration, 
have  been  combined  into  one.  The  sec¬ 
tion,  Data  for  Individual  Staff 
Members,  has  been  considerably  re¬ 


duced  in  scope  because,  as  was  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  some  of  its  contents  are 
included  in  the  D  sections. 

In  the  place  of  the  book  of  Tem¬ 
peratures,  there  is  a  Graphic  Sum¬ 
mary  (Section  Y).  This  summary  “em¬ 
phasizes  qualitative  rather  than  norma¬ 
tive  data.  The  process  for  computing 
the  Graphic  Summary  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied,  yet  the  graphs  indicate  clearly 
the  aspects  of  the  school  which  are 
functioning  well  and  also  reflects  those 
conditions  which  need  to  be  improved.” 

The  revision  is  available  in  book 
form,  cloth  or  paper  bound,  and  un¬ 
bound.  In  order  to  discourage  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  single  copies  of  the  various 
sections,  all  of  them  are  to  be  put  up  in 
packages  of  five  and  sold  in  such 
multiples.  The  price  of  each  package 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
section.  The  prices  are  as  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page. 

All  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

All  in  all,  the  new  revision  is  a  very 
much  improved  instrument.  Every 
reason  points  to  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  After  having  been  used  in 
hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  learned 
where  the  weaknesses  are  and  what  the 
omissions  had  been.  Truly,  any  school 
which  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  re- 
^  vised  materials  will  find  it  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  vastly  improved  piece  of 
work  for  its  clientele. 

Carl  G.  F.  Franz^n 

PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  REVISION 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Montana  is  withdrawing  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  ef¬ 
fective  as  of  the  date  of  actions  taken 
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PUCE  UST  POE  EVALX7ATIVS  CUTEUA 

Evaluative  Criteria,  1950  Edition . Complete,  Cloth  bound  $3.50 

Evaluative  Criteria,  1950  Edition . Complete,  Paper  bound  a .  50 

Evaluative  Criteria,  1950  Edition . Complete  Set  of  Separate  Sections,  Unbound  3.50 


Separate  Sections  (Sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  sections) 

Section  A  Manual . Banded  setefs  $0.90 

Section  B  Pupil  Population  and  School  Community . Banded  setcfj  0.70 

Section  C  Educational  Needs  of  Youth . Banded  tet^  5  0.60 

Section  D  Program  of  Studies . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-i  Core  Program . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-a  Agriculture . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-3  Art . Banded  set  of  j  0.50 

Section  D-4  Business  Education . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-5  English . Banded  set  of  5  0.60 

Section  D-6  Foreign  Languages . Banded  set  of  $  0.50 

Section  D-7  Health  and  Safety . Banded  set  of  $  0.50 

Section  D-8  Home  Economics . Banded  set  of  $  0.50 

Section  D-9  Industrial  Arts . Banded  set  of  s  0.50 

Section  D-io  Industrial  Vocational  Education . Banded  set  of  5  0.60 

Section  D-i  i  Mathematics . Banded  setej  s  0.50 

Section  D-ia  Music . Banded  set  of  $  0.50 

Section  D-13  Physical  Education  for  Bo)rs . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-14  Physical  Education  for  Girls . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-is  Science . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  D-16  Social  Studies . Banded  set  of  5  0.50 

Section  E  Pupil  Activity  Program . Banded  set  of  5  0.70 

Section  F  Library  Services . Banded  set  of  5  0.60 

Section  G  Guidance  Services . Banded  set  of  5  0.70 

Section  H  School  Plant . Banded  set  of  s  0.70 

Section  I  School  Staff  and  Administration . Banded  set  of  $  0.90 

Section  J  Data  for  Individual  Staff  Members . Banded  set  of  s  0.35 

Section  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation . Banded  set  ^  5  0.70 

Section  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evaluation . Banded  set  of  5  0.75 

Single  copy  of  any  section.  Indicate  by  letter .  0.35 


by  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  in  Spokane  on 
December  6,  7,  and  8,  the  member 
schools  in  Montana  are  included  in  the 
listing  for  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1950-51  but  will  thereafter 
be  discontinued.  It  is  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  amend  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
sitution  of  the  Association  by  striking 
from  Section  i  thereof  the  word  “Mon¬ 
tana."  The  wording  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  Section  i,  Article  III,  will  then 
read: 

Article  III.  Territory 
AND  Membership 

Section  i.  The  territory  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  shall  consist  of  the  states  of 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Wyoming  and/or  such  areas  as 
may  be  hereafter  included. 

Formal  action  by  the  Association  to 
amend  the  Constitution  as  suggested  is 
required.  The  proposed  amendment  will 
be  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  in  March  of  1951.  If 
three-fourths  of  those  present  vote 
favorably,  the  amendment  is  approved. 
The  Constitution  further  provides  that 
any  amendment  must  be  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  member 
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institutions  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  history  of  participation  of  the 
State  of  Montana  in  the  North  Central 
Association  is  one  of  long  standing. 
Montana  is  one  of  the  states  that  early 
came  into  the  membership.  Montana 
has  throughout  the  years  made  its 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Association.  When  the  Northwest  As¬ 
sociation  came  into  being,  there  were 
schools  in  the  State  of  Montana  that 
chose  to  cast  their  lot  with  that  Asso¬ 
ciation.  For  many  years  part  of  the 
Montana  schools  have  been  in  the 
North  Central  Association  and  part  in 
the  Northwest  Association  and  some  in 
both.  This  situation  has  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  not  been  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  development  of  the  strongest 
program  of  education  in  Montana.  The 
North  Central  Association  feels  that  it 
has  indeed  and  in  fact  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Associa¬ 
tion  by  encouraging  the  action  which  is 
now  impending  and  the  result  of  which 
will  place  Montana  wholly  within  the 
territory  of  the  Northwest  Association. 

It  is  believed  that  this  severance  of 
relations  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
accepted  principles  and  procedures  in 
administration.  The  North  Central 
Association  is  willing  to  lose  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  Northwest  Association  in 
the  belief  that  both  Montana  as  a  state 
and  the  Northwest  Association  as  a 
group  of  states  and  territories  are 
strengthened  thereby.  We  of  the  North 
Central  Association  wish  Montana 
Godspeed  in  the  new  relationship  and 
we  bespeak  for  the  Northwest  Associa¬ 
tion  an  equally  fine  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Association  and  Montana  as 
has  prevailed  between  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  and  Montana.  Nay,  it 
will  be  even  better. 

G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 


L.  B.  Fishes,  Chairmat^ 
Contest  Committee 


A.  Specific  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  various  fields  commonly  in¬ 
volved  in  contests. 

1.  Music.  Music  in  the  secondary 
schools  should  serve  in  at  least  two 
ways  in  educating  pupils.  First,  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  field  of  general 
education  should  be  aimed  toward 
giving  pupils  the  oppiortunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  good  music.  Second,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  those 
pupils  who  have  particular  and  out¬ 
standing  talents  for  music,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  spiecialization  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  group  taking  advantage  of 
this  second  purpose  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  small.  More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  appreciation,  enjoyment  of, 
and  participation  in  music. 

The  Committee  believes  that  con¬ 
tests  in  music  tend  to  emphasize  spe¬ 
cialization  in  music  rather  than  the 
general  education  aspects. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
festival  idea  for  musical  events  rather 
than  contests.  Interscholastic  music 
contests  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  Art.  Art  for  the  sake  of  art  should 
be  retained  only  for  those  few  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  art  and  have  particular 
and  unique  talents  and  interests  for 
that  line  of  work.  The  emphasis  on  art 
to  make  more  attractive  everyday  en¬ 
joyment  in  all  walks  of  life  should  be 
included  in  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  all  secondary  schools.  The 
emphasis  should  be  that  of  knowing 
and  appreciating  the  significance  of 
one’s  physical  environment  up>on  his 

*  Accepted  by  the  CommlMion  on  Secondary 
Schools,  March  3i,  iq$o.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  Mward  W.  Bechtd,  Otto 
Hughes,  J.  Standifer  Keas,  George  A.  Manning, 
and  Owra  L.  Robinson. 


psychological  feeling  of  well-being. 
Beautifying  those  things  and  places 
that  are  inhabited  and  used  daily 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  art 
not  only  in  secondary  schools  but  in  the 
lower  elementary  grades. 

As  in  music,  the  art  contests  tend  to 
emphasize  and  encourage  a  rather  high 
degree  of  specialization  and,  therefore, 
do  not  serve,  in  most  cases,  the  general 
education  program  of  art.  Contests  in 
art  also  tend  to  create  artificial  goals. 
The  means  tend  to  become  ends. 

It  is  recommended  that  interscho¬ 
lastic  art  contests  should  be  eliminated 
and  that  a  reemphasis  for  the  teaching 
of  art  in  the  secondary  schools  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  be  studied  carefully. 

3.  Speech.  It  is  rather  commonly  felt 
that  the  success  of  a  democratic  form 
of  life  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  intelligent  study  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  of  persons  within 
groups.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the 
solution  of  common  problems  in  the 
democracy  is  not  best  arrived  at 
through  dramatic  eloquent,  emotional 
speeches.  On  the  contrary,  delibera¬ 
tions  on  a  highly  intellectual  plane 
should  be  more  prevalent  than  they  are 
in  the  solution  of  community,  national 
and  international  problems.  Intellec¬ 
tual  provinciaUsm  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  encouraging  students  to  seek 
solutions  to  recognized  problems  not 
only  between  schools  and  states,  but 
between  nations.  Very  little  place  in 
our  democratic  life  is  left  for  the  long 
over-used  dramatics  and  emotions  in 
speech  making.  Nor  is  there  much  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  democracy  for  formalized  de¬ 
bates  wherein  parties  resolve  to  win 
through  eloquent  presentations  of  a 
side  with  little  if  any  regard  to  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  facts  involved  in  a  prob- 
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lem.  The  purpose  of  debate  is  to  win  a 
point,  not  necessarily  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  a  problem. 

The  Committee  can  see  very  little 
real  good  to  be  derived  educationally 
from  speech  contests  as  most  of  them 
now  are  organized  and  conducted. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
the  emphasis  in  secondary  education  be 
placed  upon  the  ability  to  conduct  one¬ 
self  intelligently  in  group  discussions. 
Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  in 
teaching  pupils  to  be  able  to  convey 
verbally  their  thoughts  in  a  group  or 
before  an  audience,  but  not  to  win  a 
point  or  attain  an  emotionalized 
victory.  Interscholastic  speech  con¬ 
tests  should  be  discontinued. 

4.  Scholastic  Recognition.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  that  since  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  supposedly  serves  all  of 
the  youth  and  not  just  those  aca¬ 
demically  inclined,  recognition  should 
be  given  to  excellence  in  many  kinds  of 
achievements.  The  present  emphasis 
placed  upon  scholastic  achievement 
and  recognition  in  secondary  schools 
may  have  been  warranted  when  the 
secondary  schools  were  primarily  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  schools.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  in  many  instances  undue 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement  and  the  offering  of 
awards  for  such.  Recognition  of  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement  is  important,  but  it 
should  not  be  given  more  significance 
than  recognition  for  other  equally 
meritorious  achievements  in  secondary 
school.  The  Committee  further  feels 
that  commencement  exercises  should 
not  be  used  to  present  scholastic 
awards  unless  other  awards  are  also 
presented  at  that  time.  It  is  felt  by  the 
Committee  that  an  award  night  or 
assembly  for  all  activities  might  be  held 
prior  to  commencement  and  that 
parents  and  friends  of  high  school 
students  could  be  invited  to  this 
program. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 


all  awards  be  so  managed  so  that  the 
feeling  of  failure  of  recognition  and 
achievement  be  held  to  a  minimum 
number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 
school. 

$.  Scholarship  Grants.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  every  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  who  has  displayed  during  his 
secondary  school  career  the  ability  and 
interest  to  continue  formalized  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  able  to  do  so.  Many 
organizations  now  offer  financial  aid  to 
worthy  graduates  so  that  they  may 
continue  their  education.  The  offering 
of  scholarships  when  kept  at  a  legiti¬ 
mate  level  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  that  consideration  be 
given  by  this  group  to  organizing 
within  the  Association  a  department 
not  only  to  coordinate  but  to  encourage 
the  offering  of  scholarships  to  high 
school  graduates  who  are  worthy  of  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Such  a  department  in  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  also  should  admin¬ 
ister  this  program. 

It  is  further  recommended  that 
legislative  bodies  of  state  and  national 
governments  be  encouraged  to  pass 
legislation  which  will  enable  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  also  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  worthy  students. 

8.  Athletic  Contests.  The  Committee 
feels  that  interscholastic  athletics  has 
a  real  place  in  the  experiences  of  the 
pupils  in  secondary  school.  Inter¬ 
scholastic  athletics,  however,  should 
not  dominate  the  school  program  at  the 
expense  of  other  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  school  system.  It  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  conform  with 
acceptable  educational  purposes.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that: 

a.  Each  State  Athletic  Association 
set  limitations  on  the  number  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests  which  can  be  held  during 
one  season.  Limitations  upon  the 
length  of  seasons  should  also  be  set. 
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No  mid-week  games  should  be  sched¬ 
uled.  Member  schools  should  be  limited 
to  one  non-state  tournament  during  a 
season. 

b.  A  minimum  of  time  should  be  lost 
from  study  periods  and  school  classes 
for  athletic  contests.  Schools  should  not 
be  dismissed  early  for  such  contests  ex¬ 
cept  for  away-from-home  afternoon 
games. 

c.  State  athletic  tournaments  in 
those  states  where  they  are  held  should 
be  so  conducted  that  a  minimum  of 
school  time  is  lost.  Such  tournaments 
should  be  so  organized  and  operated 
that  no  educational  abuse  prevails. 
All  secondary  school  students  partici¬ 
pating  and  attending  such  tournaments 
should  be  properly  chaperoned  at  all 
times  and  adequate  housing  should  be 
secured  for  each  pupil  ahead  of  time. 

d.  The  Committee  commends  the  re- 
p>ort  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Interscholastic  Athletics  as 
prepared  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec¬ 
reation,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  State  High  School  Athletic  As¬ 
sociations. 

9.  Groups  or  Individuals  Not  Directly 
Connected  with  Secondary  Education.  In¬ 
creasing  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  secondary  school  officials  for 
use  of  school  time,  facilities,  and  pupils 
for  organizations  and  individuals  not 
directly  connected  with  secondary 
school  work. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
groups  or  individuals  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  secondary  schools  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  organize  groups  of 
secondary  school  pupils  within  the 
school. 

10.  Sanctioned  Non-athletic  Contests. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  continue  to 
approve  the  list  of  sanctioned  contests 
of  the  Sanctioning  Committee  of  the 


National  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  Principals,  and  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Contest  Committee  greatly  re¬ 
strict  its  approval  of  contests. 

II.  Advertising.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  member  schools  prohibit  any 
and  all  forms  of  advertising  in  the 
schools  including  “free”  films,  circulars, 
posters,  brochures,  etc. 

B.  Recommendations  with  respect  to 
articles  being  prepared  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  contests. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  prepared  dealing  with 
contests  and  written  by  persons  chosen 
by  the  Contest  Committee  either  be 
published  in  brochure  form  or  as  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly. 

2.  The  Contest  Committee  should 
continue  to  select  authors  who  are 
qualified  to  submit  articles  dealing 
with  the  various  educational  aspects 
connected  with  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  secondary  school  program. 

C.  General  recommendations. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Con¬ 
test  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  be  continued  in  order  to: 

a.  Study  the  reactions  to  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  propose  criteria 
and/or  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations. 

b.  To  continue  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  all  contests. 

c.  To  assist  in  implementing  in  the 
North  Central  Association  controls  of 
other  organizations  attempting  to  regu¬ 
late  contests. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Con¬ 
test  Committee  be  empowered  to 
formulate  an  organization  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  regional 
associations  to  work  with  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  Sanctioning  Committee  and  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SPEECH  CONTESTS* 

Kaxl  F.  Robinson 
Northwestern  University 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  certain  information,  observations, 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  place  of 
speech  contests  in  the  scheme  of 
secondary  education.  In  order  to  de¬ 
velop  this  treatment  clearly,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  provide  a  brief  orientation 
to  the  subject.  This  will  include:  (i)  a 
short  discussion  of  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  speech  contests;  (2)  a 
listing  and  definition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  contest  activities  now  in 
existence;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  goals  of  speech  contests. 

Speech  contests  as  they  now  exist 
have  developed  over  a  considerable 
period  historically.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  in 
the  Roman  civilization;  they  were 
present  in  the  early  days  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  America;  they  exist 
today.  Most  of  the  contests  are  forensic 
in  character  with  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  specialized  skill  in 
public  speaking.  However,  in  many 
localities  contest  activities  have  a 
wider  scope,  including  several  kinds  of 
interpretation,  plays,  and  radio. 

The  general  purposes  underlying  the 
origin  of  speech  contests  were  these:  (i) 
to  arouse  interest  in  speech,  (2)  to  give 
training  in  selected  speech  activities, 
and  (3)  to  motivate  that  development 
of  a  high  level  of  skill  among  the  par¬ 
ticipants  because  of  competUitm  in 
these  various  speech  activities. 

TYPES  OP  CONTESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

At  present  they  include  the  following 
which  are  in  quite  common  use  in  many 
of  our  states: 

‘  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Contest 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 


Forensic  Activities 

Extempore  speaking.  Since  1926  ex¬ 
tempore  speaking  has  been  a  part  of 
many  high  school  speech  programs.  It 
consists  of  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  an  extempore  spieech  varying  in 
length  from  six  to  ten  minutes  depiend- 
ing  upon  local  regulations.  The  speech 
is  based  upon  a  previous  period  of  wide 
reading  by  the  student;  the  specific 
speech  is  prepared  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  just  previous  to  the  con¬ 
test.  The  time  interval  for  preparation 
is  usually  not  in  excess  of  one  hour. 
The  topics  upon  which  the  individuals 
speak  are  drawn  from  the  reading  of  the 
speaker.  Two  methods  have  been  most 
common  in  the  assigned  reading.  First, 
a  general  subject  of  interest  has  been 
selected.  For  example,  the  question  of 
Conservation  of  National  Resources 
was  used  at  one  time.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  the  subject  of  Federal  World 
Government  was  taken.  Another  year 
the  subject  of  a  particular  personality, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  was  chosen.  The 
other  method  is  to  designate  subjects 
taken  from  the  daily  press  or  from  par¬ 
ticular  news  publications  during  a 
selected  period  of  time  preceding  the 
contest.  When  the  contest  is  held,  each 
student  usually  draws  three  topics  by 
lot  from  a  large  number  of  specific  sub¬ 
jects  prepared  jby  the  coaches’  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  state  headquarters  of  the 
speech  organization  conducting  the 
contest.  The  contestant  takes  his 
choice  of  one  of  these  subjects  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  talk.  During  this  period  of 
preparation  he  is  free  to  use  the  library 
or  his  own  notes.  In  the  actual  delivery 
of  the  final  speech,  contestants  are 
judged  on  standard  criteria  with  re¬ 
spect  to  composition  and  delivery  for  a 
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good  extempore  speech.  A  strict  check 
is  also  maintained  upon  time  limits.  In 
some  instances,  a  minimum,  as  well  as 
a  maximum  time  is  set,  with  penalties 
established  if  either  limit  is  violated.  In 
certain  states,  as  a  precaution  against 
memorized  speeches,  contestants  ques¬ 
tion  each  other  after  the  speech  and  a 
rejoinder  is  required  to  these  questions. 
Both  the  prepared  talk  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  period  are  included  in  judging  the 
contest. 

Extempore  speaking  is  a  popular 
type  of  activity  with  high  school 
students.  It  has  excellent  potentialities 
in  the  development  of  speaking  ability 
in  real  communicative  situations.  This 
activity  developed  as  a  protest  against 
the  standardized  type  of  old  line 
oratory  which  had  been  in  vogue  for 
some  time. 

Oratory.  Oratory  is  an  activity  in 
which  the  student  writes,  memorizes, 
and  then  delivers  a  persuasive  speech 
which  arises  from  his  personal  feelings, 
convictions,  or  a  “source  of  irritation” 
about  some  problem.  In  best  practice 
it  is  not  a  display  of  exhibitory  speaking 
although  this  unfortunate  concept  has 
often  been  held  by  the  layman. 
Oratory  which  is  well  handled  gives 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  problem  about  which  he  feels 
deeply.  It  necessitates  careful  organi¬ 
zation  of  his  information.  It  requires 
skillful  writing  in  order  to  secure  desir¬ 
able  oral  style.  It  demands  straight¬ 
forward,  sincere,  communicative  de¬ 
livery  which  is  not  artificial  nor  bur¬ 
dened  with  ornamentation.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  student  has  attempted  to 
follow  such  a  formula,  oratory  is  an 
exceedingly  profitable  experience.  To 
the  extent  that  the  high  school  oration 
becomes  a  coach-written  project,  the 
only  motivation  for  which  is  accurate 
memorization  and  mechanical  deliv¬ 
ery,  it  loses  its  value  as  an  experience 
in  research,  composition,  and  presenta¬ 


tion  for  the  student. 

Debating.  Debating  is  a  group  speech 
activity.  The  original  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  debating  was  to  provide  a 
technique  for  training  students  in 
argumentation.  The  present  tradi¬ 
tional  high  school  debate  is  a  direct, 
oral  contest  on  a  given  proposition  be¬ 
tween  two  teams,  usually  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  judges.  The  debater  in  school  and 
in  life  starts  with  a  proposition  and  or¬ 
ganizes  his  case  as  skiUfuUy  as  possible 
from  his  point  of  view  in  an  effort  to  win 
a  decision  from  an  audience  or  judge. 
The  standard  number  of  speakers  on 
each  team  is  two.  Most  high  school  de¬ 
bates  have  constructive  speeches  of 
eight  to  ten  minutes  in  length,  re¬ 
buttals  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the 
standard  debate  described  above.  The 
most  popular  has  been  the  cross-exami¬ 
nation  or  Oregon  style  debate.  The 
essence  of  this  style  is  that  a  member  of 
one  team  is  p)ermitted  to  cross-examine 
a  member  of  the  opposing  team.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  debate  proceeds  through  three 
phases:  (i)  constructive  speech  for 
each  side,  (2)  cross-examination  of 
opening  speakers  by  opponents,  and 
(3)  rebuttal-summary  by  the  two  cross¬ 
examiners. 

Other  common  variations  include  the 
direct-clash  debate,  the  jury- trial  de¬ 
bate  and  the  problem-solving  debate. 

Because  of  its  team  aspects  and  the 
wide  use  of  extempore  speaking  in  high 
school  debates,  this  activity  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
development  of  individuals  who  are 
analytical  and  discerning  in  their  think¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  conversant  with  tech¬ 
niques  of  argumentation  and  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  in  adaptation  to  meet  the 
arguments  of  their  opp>onents. 

Discussion.  Discussion  is  becoming  a 
popular  activity  in  secondary  schools 
at  the  present  time.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  for  this  popularity:  (i), 
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the  desire  to  discuss  a  problem  more 
fully  with  a  greater  variety  of  [>ositions 
than  is  permitted  in  debate  where  only 
affirmative  and  negative  are  argued, 
(2)  an  interest  in  giving  training  in  the 
cooperative  methods  of  attacking  and 
solving  problems,  thus  avoiding  the 
decision  or  competitive  factor  of  de¬ 
bating  and,  (3)  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  less  formalized  type  of 
activity.  In  discussion  the  participants 
start  with  a  problem  for  which  they  are 
seeking  the  best  solution.  Most  discussion 
tournaments  follow  either  strictly  or  in 
a  somewhat  modified  way  Dewey’s  five- 
step  analysis  of  reflective  thinking.  A 
standard  pattern  is  to  devote  a  round 
of  discussion  groups  to  phases  such  as 
these:  (i)  statement  of  the  problem,  (2) 
analysis,  (3)  proposal  of  solutions,  (4) 
evaluation  of  solutions  and  selection  of 
one,  and  (5)  specific  recommendations 
for  putting  the  solution  into  action 
which  are  presented  in  a  final  session 
of  all  participants. 

Discussion  activities  have  followed 
such  patterns  as  the  symposium,  the 
intercollegiate  forum,  the  discussion 
progression,  the  panel  discussion  or  the 
public  hearing.  In  some  cases  a  dis¬ 
cussion  meeting  has  been  followed  by  a 
round  of  contest  debates  in  which  the 
most  feasible  proposition  supported  by 
the  majority  in  the  general  session  is 
then  debated  pro  and  con  by  speakers 
from  various  schools.  This  has  been 
tried  experimentally  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Big  Ten  conferences 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  some  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  combine  both  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  and  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  in  such  meetings  as  the  National 
Congress  of  the  National  Forensic 
League,  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho  Congress 
and  the  convention  plan  of  debating. 
The  essence  of  this  plan  is  that  several 
speakers  from  each  of  a  large  number 
of  schools  organize  themselves  along 
the  lines  of  the  United  States  Congress 


or  a  state  legislature.  They  meet  for  a 
period  of  from  one  day  to  one  week. 
During  that  time  several  problems  are 
discussed,  debated  and  acted  upon. 
Students  first  attack  problems  in  com¬ 
mittees  where,  after  discussion,  bills  are 
formulated.  Committee  bills  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  whole  assembly  where 
they  are  debated  under  parliamentary 
rules,  possibly  amended,  accepted,  or 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 

Because  the  various  forms  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  provide  practical  tools 
for  use  by  the  average  citizen  in  com¬ 
munication  situations,  these  activities 
have  been  increasing  in  popularity 
among  secondary  school  students.  The 
added  possibility  of  listener  interest 
when  discussion  is  placed  on  the  radio 
or  handled  in  community  forum  situa¬ 
tions  has  made  it  an  extremely  useful 
method  in  adult  education. 

After-dinner  speaking.  After-dinner 
speaking  is  not  as  common  an  activity 
as  extempore  speaking,  which  has  been 
described  earlier.  It  is  often  treated  in 
a  regular  course  in  public  speaking  as 
one  type  of  occasional  speech.  In  the 
contest  or  activity  form  it  becomes  a 
specialized  kind  of  performance.  The 
usual  method  is  to  assign  a  general 
theme  or  subject.  Schools  are  invited 
to  enter  their  contestants  who  usually 
speak  at  a  dinner  organized  at  a  foren¬ 
sic  tournament  or  festival.  Speeches 
are  restricted  with  respect  to  time  and 
are  judged  according  to  standards  for 
good  after-dinner  speaking  either  by 
coaches  of  the  schools  entered  or  by 
outside  critics. 

This  kind  of  activity  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  stimulating  interest  in  this  type 
of  speaking,  at  the  same  time  providing 
entertainment  for  those  attending  the 
banquet. 

When  organized  on  a  local  basis, 
after-dinner  speaking  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  at  dinners  or  banquets  held  for 
special  school  occasions,  as  a  part  of 
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holiday  celebrations,  or  at  certain 
community  functions.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  no  formalized  judging, 
but  the  audience  resp>onse  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  success  of  the  speaker. 

Interpretative  Activities 

Declamation.  Some  p>ersons  are  in¬ 
clined  to  classify  declamation  as  a 
forensic  activity.  However,  after  one 
deliberates  briefly,  he  realizes  that 
declamation  is  merely  the  delivery  of 
content  written  by  some  other  person, 
which  has  been  memorized  by  the 
sjieaker  or  reader.  Conventionally, 
there  is  no  great  stress  placed  upon  the 
compositional  aspects  of  the  work  al¬ 
though  choice  of  material  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  performer's  first  interest 
is  in  making  an  effective  delivery  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  content  which  he 
selects.  There  are  three  standard  types 
of  declamation  used  in  secondary  school 
sp>eech  activities:  (i)  the  oratorical  dec¬ 
lamation,  which  requires  the  selection 
of  a  public  speech  of  some'  other  person, 
careful  memorization  and  extended 
practice  in  its  delivery.  It  is  this  type 
of  declamation  which  is  sometimes 
classified  as  a  forensic  activity  because 
it  utilizes  public  speaking  material,  (2) 
the  humorous  declamation  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  selection  of  a  piece  of  prose 
or  poetry  which  is  regarded  as  funny  by 
the  contestant  and  his  coach.  This,  like 
the  oratorical  declamation,  is  memo¬ 
rized  and  delivered  with  appropriate  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  (3)  the  dramatic  dec¬ 
lamation,  which  demands  the  choice 
of  a  piece  of  prose  material  or  a  cutting 
from  a  play  which  has  certain  essential 
dramatic  qualities  that  the  contestant 
strives  to  convey  to  his  audience.  De¬ 
clamatory  contests  have  definite  re¬ 
strictions  on  length  of  time  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  and  specific  judging  requirements 
on  the  delivery  of  a  selection.  In  cases 
where  the  choice  of  material  is  poor  or 
the  stress  in  preparation  has  been 


merely  upon  the  mechanistic  aspects  of 
delivery,  performances  are  highly  ex- 
hibitory  and  artificial. 

The  declamation  contest  is  highly  or¬ 
ganized  in  some  localities  in  which  con¬ 
testants  move  through  a  series  of  sub¬ 
district  and  district  contests  to  a  state, 
regional,  and  national  final  perform¬ 
ance.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise 
the  quality  of  declamatory  selections 
used  by  participants  so  that  material 
from  good  works  of  literature  will  be 
used,  including  cuttings  from  short 
stories,  plays,  novels  or  essays,  rather 
than  upon  trashy,  over-sentimental  se¬ 
lections  written  for  the  commercial 
market.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
speech  education,  declamation  is  a 
technique  of  training  people  in  delivery. 
If  the  materials  which  are  used  do  not 
stimulate  or  enrich  the  background  of 
the  student,  it  is  obviously  true  that 
training  in  speaking  can  be  obtained 
more  effectively  by  other  speech  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  extempore  speaking. 

Individual  oral  reading.  Individual 
oral  reading  or  interpretation  has  many 
similarities  to  declamation.  In  its 
broadest  definition  it  consists  of  the 
choice  of  a  literary  selection  and  its 
reading  or  interpretation  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  so  that  the  listener  will  receive  a 
faithful  re-creation  of  the  content.  In 
practice,  the  activity  permits  a  memo¬ 
rization  of  this  material  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  However,  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country  interpretation  means  a 
reading  from  a  manuscript.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  organized  both  on  a 
contest  and  a  festival  basis.  In  the 
contest  situation  the  selections  are 
prepared,  presented  and  judged  on 
their  delivery,  and  winners  are  chosen. 
These  may  proceed  through  a  series  of 
subcontests  to  a  state  final  event.  How¬ 
ever,  the  festival  type  of  organization 
allows  students  to  read  their  selections 
and  receive  an  evaluation  on  their  per¬ 
formances  in  relation  to  standards  of 
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good  interpretation.  In  these  events  no 
winner  is  picked  but  a  considerable 
number  of  students  may  be  rated  as 
superior,  excellent,  and  good  or  some 
other  designation.  The  attempt  here  is 
to  de-emphasize  the  motivation  of  win¬ 
ning  and  place  the  attention  up>on  the 
sharing  of  literature  by  oral  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  University  of  Iowa,  for 
example,  holds  an  annual  festival  in 
which  each  contestant  reads  a  thou¬ 
sand-word  selection  of  poetry  and  a 
thousand-word  selection  of  prose.  Par¬ 
ticipants  appear  in  groups  of  from  five- 
to  eight  p>ersons  in  which  a  critic  apn 
praises  the  work  done  by  each  individ¬ 
ual.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  sessions, 
a  general  program  is  held  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  received  superior  rat¬ 
ings  read  for  the  entire  group.  In  Illi¬ 
nois,  students  are  assigned  one  re¬ 
quired  selection  and  one  optional  selec¬ 
tion  which  are  prepared  and  delivered 
before  the  audience  and  judges.  Here 
ratings  of  quality  are  also  presented. 
Other  states  such  as  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  declare  state  winners  in  these 
events. 

Choric  speaking.  Choric  speaking  is 
essentially  group  interpretation.  From 
the  time  of  its  contemporary  popularity 
in  England,  it  has  had  considerable  use 
among  school  and  adult  groups.  It  is  a 
method  of  developing  an  appreciation 
for  good  literature,  of  motivating  in¬ 
dividuals  toward  speech  improvement 
so  that  they  finally  may  deliver  an  in¬ 
teresting  interpretation  of  a  literary  se¬ 
lection  chosen  from  this  project.  The 
materials  are  usually  chosen  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  although  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  students  are  consulted  in  a 
choice  of  selections.  The  material  is 
then  arranged  for  choric  speaking  with 
appropriate  parts  for  light  and  dark 
voices,  for  solos  and  ensemble  reading. 
Some  schools  such  as  North  High 
School  in  Omaha,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mable  Rasmussen,  have  organ¬ 


ized  extensive  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  music  department.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Keppie  has  trained  with  re¬ 
markable  success  junior  college  and 
secondary  school  groups  in  Pasadena, 
California. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations 
for  the  use  of  choric  speaking  is  that  it 
allows  large  numbers  of  students  to 
participate  in  interpretative  work.  It 
also  provides  the  motivation  for  them 
to  improve  their  personal  sp>eech  habits 
in  an  effort  to  secure  a  high  quality  of 
performance. 


One-act  play  contest  {or  festival). 
The  principal  vehicle  employed  for 
contest  purposes  from  the  field  of 
drama  is  the  one-act  play.  Schools  en¬ 
tering  this  activity  select  a  play  which 
they  believe  has  good  possibilities  (in 
some  states  a  list  of  approved  or  recom¬ 
mended  plays  is  provided  by  the  state 
interscholastic  organization).  They 
then  cast  their  piece;  rehearse  it;  pre¬ 
pare  properties,  lighting,  and  scenery; 
and  develop  it  into  the  best  dramatic 
production  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  show  is  then  taken  to  the  district 
contest  where  it  is  judged  by  experts  in 
theatre  upon  such  qualities  as  acting 
and  characterization,  dialogue,  light¬ 
ing,  setting,  and  total  effect.  They  may 
declare  a  winner  or  merely  give  the 
production  a  quality  rating.  In  either 
case,  it  is  possible  for  superior  shows  to 
be  selected  for  the  next  round  in  con¬ 
test  or  festival  procedure. 

In  many  localities  the  contest  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  festival  plan  to  remove 
the  need  for  designating  only  one  pro¬ 
duction  as  worthy  of  presentation  in  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

In  either  case  the  one-act  play  ac¬ 
tivity  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried 
as  far  as  the  state  meeting  where  win¬ 
ning  or  highest  rating  productions  are 
presented  with  suitable  recognition  for 
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superior  work  in  the  various  aspects  of 
theatre. 

Among  the  states  holding  such  ac¬ 
tivities  are  Texas,  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
and  Oklahoma,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Schools  participating  in  the  one-act 
play  competitions  may  do  this  in  lieu  of 
course  work  in  drama  or  in  addition  to 
it. 

Radio  Activities 

Although  there  are  but  few  second- 
dary  schools  which  have  much  radio 
work  usually  because  of  limitations  in 
personnel  and  equipment,  this  medium 
has  unusual  ptossibilities  for  motivating 
and  training  students.  Since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  which  are  now  offered  in 
this  field  is  limited,  the  greater  amount 
of  school  radio  is  an  extra-class  func¬ 
tion.  The  popularity  of  radio  with  stu¬ 
dents  causes  them  to  attempt  many 
and  varied  projects.  These  vary  in  their 
complexity  from  simple  announcing 
over  the  public  address  system  to 
dramatic  shows  over  local  AM  or  FM 
stations  in  the  community.  As  yet  little 
development  of  contest  organization 
has  occurred  in  this  field.  However,  two 
general  types  have  begun  to  emerge: 

Radio  speaking.  Some  localities  con¬ 
duct  contest  or  festival  events  which 
they  designate  as  radio  speaking.  A 
common  practice  is  to  require  the 
participant  to  prepare  an  original  ex¬ 
pository  manuscript  not  to  exceed 
three  or  four  minutes  in  length.  This 
presentation  of  the  prepared  copy  con¬ 
stitutes  one  part  of  the  performance  for 
the  individual  whose  work  is  evaluated 
by  critics  who  listen  to  his  reading  over 
a  talk-back  or  amplifier  in  a  studio  situ¬ 
ation.  The  second  part  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  read  cold  a  two-minute  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  teletype  news  dispatches. 
These  are  also  heard  by  the  critics  and 
judged  according  to  appropriate  stand¬ 
ards  for  news-casting. 

While  there  are  modifications  of 


radio  speaking  as  described  above, 
these  represent  some  of  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  forms. 

Prepared  shows.  The  prepared  radio 
program,  usually  a  dramatic  show,  is 
entering  the  contest  field  in  college  and 
university  broadcasting.  In  organiza¬ 
tion  it  is  somewhat  like  the  one-act 
play  contest.  Time  of  the  shows  is  re¬ 
stricted,  usually  to  fifteen  minutes  or 
one-half  hour.  Schools  write  their  own 
scripts  which  are  also  judged  or  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  process,  along  with  con¬ 
tinuity,  music,  sound,  acting,  direction, 
and  other  elements  in  radio  production 
by  critics  listening  over  a  studio  re¬ 
ceiving  set.  Best  performance  awards 
are  given  or  winners  designated. 

While  this  activity  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  taken  up  by  secondary  schools,  it 
may  be  a  possibility  in  the  future. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

To  the  person  reading  the  preceding 
pages,  it  may  app>ear  that  speech  con¬ 
tests  and  activities  are  numerous.  This 
observation  is  true,  but  certain  facts  re¬ 
garding  their  development  and  status 
should  be  noted.  Regardless  of  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  in  some  areas,  the  field  of 
speech  is  in  the  process  of  development. 
Administrators  have  found  themselves 
confronted  with  local  interest  and  de¬ 
mand  by  students  for  speech  training 
to  help  them  meet  the  communication 
needs  of  our  society.  School  executives 
have  chosen  to  “go  in  easily,”  making 
use  of  existing  faculty  and  facilities.  As 
a  result,  the  only  speech  instruction 
given  in  certain  schools  has  been  via 
speech  contests  (or  activities).  This  is 
still  true  in  many  localities.  To  be  sure, 
such  activities  have  ultimately  also 
provided  the  origin  for  many  curricular 
speech  programs,  largely  because  of  the 
restricted  numbers  of  students  which 
could  take  part  in  competitive  speech 
activities.  However,  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  the  administrator  in  the  high 
school  the  speech  contests  became  an 
expedient  method  of  giving  training  to 
certain  students  in  speech  on  extra¬ 
class  time.  Furthermore,  they  made 
relatively  moderate  demands  on  school 
budgets  because  the  director  of  these 
programs  did  not  receive  additional 
compensation,  even  though  it  was 
merited.  He  did  his  work  in  addition  to 
classroom  teaching.  Also,  the  contests 
often  became  useful  public  relations  de¬ 
vices  in  schools  where  administrators 
desired  to  emphasize  winning.  In  some 
instances  speech  contests  and  activities 
have  been  a  source  of  income  for  every¬ 
thing  from  yearbooks  to  band  uniforms. 
All  of  these  considerations  have  tended 
to  keep  much  speech  activity  on  the 
contest  rather  than  on  the  curriculum 
level. 

From  this  kind  of  development  and 
its  attendant  circumstances  has  come 
nationwide  expansion  to  the  point 
where  there  are  now  forensic  or  speech 
leagues  in  approximately  forty-four 
states,  most  of  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  officials  in  university  ex¬ 
tension  divisions.  The  National  Foren¬ 
sic  League,  a  high  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  expanded  to  a  group  of  some 
six  hundred  chapters.  Masque  &  Gavel, 
another  high  school  speech  society,  has 
stressed  participation  rather  than  com¬ 
petition  with  its  slogan,  “Speech  for  use 
nationally  recognized.”  National  Thes¬ 
pian  Society,  not  a  contest  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  troupes  in  some  seven  hun¬ 
dred  schools. 

With  such  an  expansion  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  eyes  of  educators,  teachers  of 
speech,  students,  and  committees  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  have  been  focused 
upon  practices  and  trends  in  high 
school  si>eech  contests  and  festivals. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  North 
Central  Association  cut  out  national 
contests  of  all  types.  Some  of  their  ob¬ 


servations  made  on  this  subject  have 
been  directed  to  the  philosophy  of 
competition  underlying  forensic  pro¬ 
grams,  and  to  some  practices  observed 
primarily  in  certain  localities.  A  recent 
survey^  reported  on  a  national  basis 
gives  some  indication  of  the  kind  of  in¬ 
dividual  objections  which  are  raised, 
and  the  practices  which  exist  in  high 
school  forensic  programs.  In  summary 
of  the  conclusions,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  problems  lie  primarily  in  certain 
local  areas  where  competitive  zeal  over¬ 
balanced  good  educational  practice  and 
that,  considered  on  a  national  basis, 
speech  contests  are  serving  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  and  are  effectively  administered. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  pragmatic  philosophy  for  high 
school  speech  contest  programs.  First, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  of  the  six 
million  now  enrolled  in  our  secondary 
schools,  only  about  20  percent  attend 
college.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  high 
school  is  a  terminal  educational  agency 
for  approximately  five  million  of  these 
students  annually. 

More  recently  secondary  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  stressed  these  four 
objectives  as  permanent  goals  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education:  (i)  greater  self- 
realization,  (2)  happier  social  relations, 

(3)  increased  economic  efficiency,  and 

(4)  the  possibility  of  assuming  greater 
civic  responsibilities. 

All  of  these  objectives  indicate  that 
secondary  education  must  be  a  very 
functional  kind  of  training  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  would  be  a  relatively  simple 
task  to  demonstrate  that  high  school 
speech  contests  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  all  of  these  broad  ob¬ 
jectives.  More  specifically,  however,  for 
this  discussion,  a  pertinent  question 
with  respect  to  high  school  speech  con- 

>  Karl  F.  Robinson,  “Facts  Regarding  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Speech  Contests,”  School  Aelivilits 
Mataaine  (April,  1947),  359  ff. 
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tests  is  this:  What  can  such  training 
contribute  to  the  functional  kind  of 
education  which  the  80  percent  of  our 
secondary  school  students  need,  this 
being  the  group  which  will  not  attend 
college?  Further,  what  sp>ecific  con¬ 
tributions  do  these  activities  make  to 
the  20  percent  of  graduates  who  will 
continue  into  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  are  made: 

1.  Of  the  activities  listed  earlier  in 
existing  speech  contests,  among  the 
most  practical  are  extemporaneous 
speaking,  debating,  and  discussion.  I 
believe  that  a  case  can  be  made  for 
oratory  and  for  oratorical  declamation, 
but  certainly  they  are  less  functional 
in  the  lives  of  students  than  are  the 
others. 

2.  Specifically,  experiences  in  these 
activities  can: 

a.  contribute  to  the  over-all  growth 
of  the  student; 

b.  insure  increased  speech  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  individual; 

c.  provide  essential  theory  and  spe¬ 
cialized  techniques  of  debate,  discussion 
and  conference  which  are  directly  use¬ 
ful  in  our  democracy; 

d.  develop  skill  in  reflective  thinking ; 

e.  stimulate  an  understanding  of  and 
consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others; 
and 

f.  develop  the  ability  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  with  other  students  in  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  and  on  debate  teams. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  basic  goals, 
forensic  programs  can  realistically  meet 
the  demands  of  our  society  through  pro¬ 
viding  both  special  techniques  for  co¬ 
operative  deliberation  in  seeking  solu¬ 
tions  for  problems,  and  competitive 
techniques  which  are  essential  to  meet¬ 
ing  situations  in  which  cooperation 
alone  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient. 
Furthermore,  all  speech  contests  can 
and  should  provide  a  code  of  ethics  and 


sportsmanship  with  respoct  to  the  use 
of  these  techniques  in  educational  or 
school  situations  and  later  in  life  situa¬ 
tions. 

4.  The  interpretative  activities,  the 
dramatic  work,  and  the  typo  of  radio 
performance  mentioned  are  useful 
means  of  developing  tastes  for  good 
literature,  an  appreciation  of  it,  and 
suitable  standards  for  the  means  of 
sharing  it  through  oral  presentation  in 
small  groups,  from  the  high  school 
stage,  and  radio  studio.  They  also  help 
to  provide  criteria  by  which  students 
may  judge  plays  in  the  commercial 
theatre,  pictures  at  the  local  movie 
house,  and  radio  programs  heard  in  the 
home  and  school.  The  evaluation  and 
criticism  of  performance  to  which  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  interpretative,  dra¬ 
matic,  and  radioactivities  are  inevitably 
subjected,  make  them  keenly  aware  of 
the  weaknesses  existing  in  these  related 
commercial  media. 

5.  High  school  sp)eech  contests  are  a 
definite  part  of  the  over-all  program 
of  sp)eech  education  which  we  need  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibilities  expressed  in 
the  objectives  above.  However,  they 
serve  best  the  purpiose  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  with  superior  ability  and  interest 
in  speech.  They  are  in  no  sense  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  integrated,  well  coordinated 
program  of  speech  instruction  in  the  sec- 
ondary  school  on  the  curricular  basis. 
Sound  educational  philosophy  does  not 
indicate  the  expansion  of  contest  pro¬ 
grams  merely  to  give  more  training  to 
more  students.  The  logical  solution  for 
that  point  is  to  provide  adequate  class¬ 
room  and  course  work  for  the  great 
majority  of  “normal”  students  in  sp)eech 
who  need  increased  proficiency,  and  to 
allow  those  in  the  spiecial  interest  and 
ability  group  to  be  the  principal  recip¬ 
ients  of  further  instruction  via  contest 
programs. 

Speech  contests  are  not  the  sole  end 
of  speech  instruction.  They  are  merely 
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one  of  the  possible  agencies  by  which 
schools  can  reach  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  students  who  need  and 
want  training.  Contests  should  be  only 
a  part  of  a  well-planned  and  integrated 
speech  program.  The  bulk  of  instruc¬ 
tion  belongs  in  the  speech  classroom. 
As  course  work  is  expanded  in  the  cur¬ 
ricular  scheme,  sp>eech  contests  should 
serve  principally  as  a  training  ground 
for  the  specially  talented  students  and 
as  a  source  of  interest  and  motivation 
for  the  whole  program.  However,  until 


pupil,  parent,  teacher,  and  administra¬ 
tive  cooperation  furnish  time  in  the 
regular  classroom  schedule,  money  for 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  trained 
personnel  to  teach  the  courses,  speech 
contests  will  of  necessity  have  a  more 
prominent  place  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  indicated.  Until  these  possibili¬ 
ties  are  realized,  schools  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  the  type  of  speech  education 
which  will  be  of  service  to  the  greatest 
number  of  students  in  the  secondary 
school. 
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CONTESTS  AND  SPECIAL  AWARDS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE* 

Gkoxge  P.  Deyoe 
University  Illinois 


Departments  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  are  included  in  about  8,500  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  a  recent 
year,  about  three  hundred  thousand 
high  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
classes  in  vocational  agriculture.  In 
addition  about  three  hundred  thousand 
young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  were 
enrolled  for  organized  instruction  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  veterans 
were  enrolled  in  the  institutional  on- 
the-farm  program.  Since  contests  and 
special  awards  in  vocational  agriculture 
involve  the  high  school  students  pri¬ 
marily,  the  discussion  which  follows  is 
confined  to  this  group. 

The  over-all  aim  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  public  schools  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  present  and  prospective  farmers 
for  proficiency  in  farming  and  improved 
farm  living.  Also,  in  various  ways,  the 
objectives  of  vocational  agriculture  are 
related  to  the  development  of  effective 
farmer  citizens  and  rural  leaders  and  to 
the  identification  of  farmers  with  the 
national  and  international  economy.  As 
an  integral  part  of  this  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  has  been  developed  with  ac¬ 
tive  chapters  in  most  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture.  In  1948,  there 
were  6,820  chapters  in  forty-seven 
states,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  with 
260,300  active  members.  (In  the  states 
which  maintain  separate  schools  for 
Negroes,  a  companion  organization, 
the  New  Farmers  of  America,  operates 
in  connection  with  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture.) 

Many  of  the  contests  and  special 
awards  in  vocational  agriculture  are  in- 

*  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Contest 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 


eluded  in  the  programs  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  on  a  local,  state, 
and  national  basis.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  however,  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  also  sponsors  many  types  of  non¬ 
competitive  activities  related  to  super¬ 
vised  farming,  leadership,  cooperation, 
community  service,  recreation,  and 
other  phases  of  farming  and  rural  life. 

The  discussion  which  follows  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  consideration  of  (i)  the  kinds 
and  purposes  of  contests  and  special 
awards  in  vocational  agriculture,  (2) 
an  evaluation  of  these  activities,  and 
(3)  suggestions  for  the  future. 

KINDS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CONTESTS 
AND  SPECIAL  AWARDS 

Several  kinds  of  contests  and  special 
awards  are  provided  on  a  national 
level;  most  of  these  are  coordinated 
with  corresponding  kinds  of  activities 
initiated  on  local,  state,  and  regional 
levels.  In  addition,  some  contests  and 
awards  are  confined  solely  to  a  local 
level,  and  some  to  local  and  state  levels. 

(i)  Judging  contests  are  conducted 
on  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 
The  general  purpose  of  these  contests 
is  to  provide  competitive  activities 
which  reflect  certain  abilities  needed  in 
the  successful  production  of  livestock 
and  poultry.*  These  abilities  include 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  the 
identification  of  market  grades  of  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products.  Contests 
are  held  in  dairy  cattle,  dairy  products, 
livestock  (other  than  dairy  cattle), 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
meats. 

•  “Future  Farmers  of  America  National  Con¬ 
tests,”  Bulletin  No.  4,  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Educati(m 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1 949. 
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Recent  changes  have  been  made  in 
these  contests  on  a  national  level  to  im¬ 
prove  their  educational  value  to  the 
participants.  For  example,  in  some  of 
the  classes  of  dairy  cattle  and  other 
livestock,  the  animals  are  placed  with 
due  consideration  to  production  and  in¬ 
heritance,  in  addition  to  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  or  “type.”  Classes  are  also 
included  which  involve  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  various  grades  of  live¬ 
stock  products  as  they  are  sold  on  the 
market.  There  is  a  trend  toward  similar 
changes  on  state  and  local  levels. 

Preparation  for  these  contests  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  local  departments  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  for  teachers  to  in¬ 
clude  this  preparation  as  an  integral 
part  of  instruction  for  all  students  in 
vocational  agriculture.  For  the  state 
contests,  typically,  teams  of  three  boys 
each  are  selected  in  local  departments. 
Winning  teams  from  each  state  become 
eligible  to  compete  in  national  contests. 

Awards  in  the  national  contests  are 
provided  for  teams  and  individuals.  As 
a  recent  development,  the  teams  and  in¬ 
dividuals  are  rated  by  groups,  rather 
than  ranked  in  numerical  order,  and 
the  awards  are  uniform  within  groups. 
This  aids  in  overcoming  the  objection 
of  giving  undue  publicity  to  the  top 
teams  and  to  individuals  which  fre¬ 
quently  win  by  small  and  insignificant 
margins.  Five  groupings  of  competing 
teams  are  designated,  respectively,  as 
Gold  Emblem,  Silver  Emblem,  Bronze 
Emblem,  Honorable  Mention,  and 
Participation.  Up  to  20  percent  of  the 
teams  and  individuals  may  receive  the 
top  rating,  but  the  numerical  rank  is 
not  made  known  within  each  group. 
Plaques,  certificates,  and  moderate  cash 
awards  are  provided  for  teams  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  no  team  receiving  more 
than  $150.00  and  no  individual  more 
than  $100.00.  Funds  for  the  awards  are 
provided  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 


America  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
which  is  financed  largely  by  gifts  from 
interested  donors. 

(2)  Special  contests  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  are  provided  for  individual  partic¬ 
ipants  within  states  and  on  a  regional 
and  national  basis.  Each  contestant 
prepares  and  delivers  a  speech  on  some 
timely  agricultural  subject  of  his 
choice.  Through  successive  elimination 
contests,  the  national  winner  is  se¬ 
lected.  At  the  national  level,  prizes 
range  from  $250.00  for  first  place  to 
$150.00  for  fifth  place.  Each  state 
winner  receives  $100.00. 

(3)  F.F.A.  Chapter  contests  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  most  states  and  oq  a  national 
level.  These  contests  are  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  chapter  effort  and  stimulate  a 
high  quality  of  group  action  and  ac¬ 
complishments  among  members.  For 
the  national  contest,  each  state  may 
submit  reports  from  two  chapters. 
These  are  then  grouped  into  four  levels 
of  accomplishment,  designated  as  Gold 
Emblem,  Silver  Emblem,  Bronze  Em¬ 
blem,  and  Honorable  Mention.  Those 
chapters  in  the  first  three  groups  re¬ 
ceive  corresponding  types  of  plaques, 
and  certificates  are  provided  for  the 
remainder.  These  awards  are  financed 
by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

(4)  Several  kinds  of  special  awards 
for  individual  participants  are  provided 
on  a  state  and  national  basis.  For  these 
awards,  qualifications  and  other  de¬ 
scriptive  materials  are  submitted  at  the 
state  level.  Top  individuals  selected 
within  the  states  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  national  awards. 

Awards  for  individual  participants 
include  the  following  types  (a)  farm 
mechanics  awards  for  persons  who  best 
demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  and 

*  “Future  Farmers  of  America,  Inc.,  Program 
for  the  Current  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December 
31,  1949,"  BulUtin  No.  i.  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
»949- 
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skills  for  the  maintenance,  care,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  repair  of  farm  equipment,  (b) 
soil  and  water  management  awards 
which  are  intended  to  stimulate  ac¬ 
tivities  and  accomplishments  in  these 
phases  of  conservation,  (c)  farm  electri¬ 
fication  awards  for  boys  who  have 
achieved  most  in  making  practical  use 
of  electricity  in  connection  with  sup>er- 
vised  farming  activities  on  the  home 
farms  and  in  farm  homes,  and  (d) 
dairy  farming  awards  for  boys  who 
have  developed  effective  all-round 
dairy  farming  programs. 

Awards  in  these  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Foundation,  Incorporated.  These 
include  an  award  of  $100.00  for  each 
state  winner,  three  regional  awards  of 
$200.00  each,  and  a  national  award  of 
$250.00. 

(s)  Degrees  in  Future  Farmers  of 
America  are  awarded  on  a  local,  state, 
and  national  basis.  Within  each  local 
chapter  are  two  levels  of  membership, 
known  as  degrees.  These  two  degrees 
are  Green  Hand  and  Chapter  Farmer. 
Degrees  in  local  chapters  of  F.F.A.  do 
not  involve  competition  in  a  strict 
sense,  as  most  boys  receive  them  by 
making  reasonable  progress  in  their 
supervised  farming  programs  and  meet¬ 
ing  other  specified  requirements. 

Each  year  within  each  state,  ap¬ 
proximately  two  percent  of  all  F.F.A. 
members  may  receive  the  degree  of 
State  Farmer.  These  persons  are  se¬ 
lected  from  members  of  local  chapters 
who  have  the  degree  of  Chapter 
Farmer  and  meet  other  requirements 
such  as  having  an  outstanding  program 
of  supervised  farming,  being  proficient 
in  parliamentary  procedure,  being  able 
to  lead  a  group  discussion,  having 
minimum  earnings  of  $250.00  pro¬ 
ductively  invested,  and  showing  abili¬ 
ties  of  leadership  and  community  im¬ 
provement. 

On  a  national  level,  members  of  the 


F.F.A.  who  hold  State  Farmer  degrees 
may  become  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
American  Farmer.  A  maximum  of  one 
in  each  thousand  members  in  F.F.A. 
may  be  selected  for  this  degree.  Persons 
selected  are  outstanding  in  their  super¬ 
vised  farming  programs,  progress  in 
establishment  in  farming,  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  activities,  and 
leadership,  and  have  minimum  earnings 
productively  invested  of  $500.00.  Each 
person  who  is  awarded  the  American 
Farmer  Degree  receives  a  cash  award  of 
$25.00  which  is  provided  by  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Foundation,  In¬ 
corporated. 

(6)  Star  State  Farmer  awards  are 
provided  each  year  within  most  states 
for  persons  with  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  among  those  currently  awarded 
State  Farmer  Degrees.  Four  Regional 
Star  Farmers  are  selected  each  year 
from  persons  currently  awarded  Amer¬ 
ican  Farmer  degrees.  One  of  these  is 
designated  as  Star  Farmer  of  America. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  Foun¬ 
dation,  Incorporated,  provides  a  cash 
award  of  $1,000.00  to  the  Star  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer  and  $500.00  to  each  of  the 
other  three  Regional  Star  Farmers.  The 
Star  State  Farmer  from  each  state  is 
awarded  $100.00. 

(7)  In  addition  to  the  contests  and 
special  awards  which  lead  to  competi¬ 
tion  on  a  national  level,  various  other 
types  of  competitive  activities  are  held 
in  local  departments.  Some  of  these 
culminate  in  competition  on  sectional 
levels  and  some  on  a  state  level,  while 
some  may  be  entirely  local  in  nature. 

The  most  common  t3rpes  of  these 
competitive  activities  within  states  are 
those  connected  with  showing  live¬ 
stock  at  local,  sectional,  and  state  fairs. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  set 
up  special  F.F.A.  shows  or  sp>ecial 
classes  within  larger  shows  and  fairs  for 
F.F.A.  members.  In  some  states,  spe¬ 
cial  state  appropriations  are  provided  to 
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cover  moderate  prizes  and  awards  at 
sectional  and  state  fairs  or  shows.  For 
the  most  part,  the  livestock  shown  are 
still  ranked  solely  on  the  basis  of  type; 
although,  in  a  few  states,  classes  in 
shows  and  fairs  are  being  developed  in 
which  the  performance  or  production  of 
the  individual  animals  is  also  consid¬ 
ered.  In  awarding  premiums  in  these 
classes  at  shows  or  fairs  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  classify  animals 
into  groups,  rather  than  to  rank  them 
numerically  in  the  traditional  manner. 
Less  emphasis  is  placed  thereby  on 
“firsts”  and  “grand  champions,”  thus 
eliminating  some  of  the  undesirable 
features  incident  to  competition  of  this 
kind.  Some  states  are  sponsoring  mar¬ 
keting  schools  and  sales  in  which 
market  animals  are  graded  according  to 
official  market  grades  at  central  mar¬ 
kets  and  are  sold  at  or  near  the  going 
market  prices  in  the  regular  market 
channels.  Uniform  premiums  are  usu¬ 
ally  provided  within  each  grade,  and 
these  are  distributed  so  that  many 
participants  receive  premiums  of  mod¬ 
erate  amounts. 

Other  kinds  of  contests  sponsored 
within  some  states  include  competition 
between  demonstration  teams,  farm 
management  teams,  farm  mechanics 
teams,  and  parliamentary  procedure 
teams.  The  general  nature  of  these  con¬ 
tests  is  indicated  by  the  names.  For 
these  contests,  there  is  a  growing  tend¬ 
ency  to  rate  the  teams  by  groups, 
rather  than  rank  them  in  numerical 
order,  and  to  distribute  the  premiums 
uniformly  within  each  group. 

Many  local  departments  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  have  some  competi¬ 
tive  activities  limited  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  each  local  F.F.A.  chapter. 
These  activities  are  too  varied  to  in¬ 
clude  a  detailed  description  of  them. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  provide 
a  variety  of  activities  for  which  awards 
are  given,  and  to  distribute  these 


awards  to  a  fairly  large  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants. 

EVALUATION  OF  CONTESTS  AND 
SPEOAL  AWARDS  IN  VOCA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Contests  and  special  awards  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  have  been  developed 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  most  cases, 
these  have  been  initiated  because  of 
a  sincere  desire  to  promote  educational 
objectives  and  to  motivate  individual 
members  to  high  levels  of  achievement. 
No  doubt  these  outcomes  have  been 
achieved,  at  least  in  part,  in  many 
cases.  Some  of  the  adverse  criticisms 
that  have  been  made  of  certain  contests 
in  vocational  agriculture  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Some  contests  are  quite  low  in  educational 
value  or  may  tend  to  highlight  certain 
types  of  accomplishments  in  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  manner. 

(2)  Some  contests  provide  the  opportunity  for 
only  a  few  persons  to  secure  recognition, 
and  because  of  this  shortcoming,  these 
contests  may  actually  motivate  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  persons  taking 
vocational  agriculture. 

(3)  Undue  publicity  has  frequently  been  given 
to  a  few  winners  or  to  a  school  with  a 
winning  team,  thereby  putting  an  exces¬ 
sive  premium  on  winning. 

(4)  Some  instructors  may  spend  an  undue 
amount  of  time  in  preparing  persons  and 
teams  for  participation  in  contests. 

(5)  Contests  which  require  participation  at  a 
distance  from  the  local  school  involve  the 
absence  of  participants  and  the  teacher 
from  regular  school  work  and  may  thereby 
disrupt  the  school  routine.  (This  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  criticism  by  school  administrators.) 

(6)  The  winning  of  contests  has  sometimes 
been  given  a  di^roportionate  weighting  in 
evaluating  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

In  a  discussion  of  these  criticisms  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  several  are 
justifiable  for  many  kinds  of  competi¬ 
tive  activities  between  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  interscholastic  athletics,  debating, 
music,  and  others  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  publication.  Fortunately,  in  the 
case  of  several  contests  and  awards  in 
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vocational  agriculture,  some  promising 
improvements  have  been  made  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  others  in  the  future. 
Some  improvements  to  date  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(i)  Several  contests  and  awards  reflect 
achievements  in  terms  of  justifiable  edu* 
cational  objectives,  and  additional  changes 
of  these  kinds  are  being  made.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  the  so-called  judging  con¬ 
tests  are  being  improved  to  make  them 
more  educational,  and  some  of  the  other 
competitive  activities  also  are  designed  to 
rev^  desirable  types  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  partidpants. 

(3)  In  several  of  these  contests,  the  individuals 
are  rated  by  groups,  with  uniform  awards 
provided  within  each  group,  thus  reducing 
the  undesirable  features  that  occur  when  a 
few  persons  are  given  undue  publidty  as 
winners.  In  some  other  contests,  there  is 
also  a  growing  tendency  to  distribute 
awards  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
partidpants. 

(3)  Many  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
are  recognizing  that  preparation  for  par- 
tidpation  in  most  of  these  competitive 
activities  can  grow  out  of  good  instruction 
for  all  class  members.  This  minimizes  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  efforts  on  a  few 
individuals  who  are  often  those  least  in 
need  of  the  training. 

(4)  TTiere  is  a  growing  tendency  to  group 
contests  within  each  state  at  one  time  and 
place  and  thus  reduce  the  necessity  for 
several  disruptions  in  attendance  in  the 
local  school.  To  some  extent,  this  has  been 
done  on  a  national  level,  and  further  im¬ 
provements  along  this  line  are  being  con¬ 
sidered.  Furthermore,  sectional  contests 
within  states  and  state-level  contests  are 
increasingly  being  held  when  schools  are 
not  in  session. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  competitive  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  kinds  in  our  schools,  but 
apparently  they  are  here  to  stay.  The 
constructive  viewpoint  to  take  is  to 
evaluate  these  activities  periodically, 
strive  to  improve  them,  and  scrutinize 
carefully  any  proposals  for  new  con¬ 
tests  and  special  awards.  It  seems  de¬ 
sirable  to  suggest  that,  in  the  future. 


attention  should  be  given  within  in¬ 
dividual  schools  to  the  coordination  of 
all  types  of  contests  and  awards,  with 
the  aim  of  developing  a  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  in  all  fields  of  competitive  events. 

For  contests  and  special  awards  in 
vocational  agriculture,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  some  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  Some  aspects 
needing  further  improvement  appear  to 
be: 

(1)  Give  continued  attention  to  increasing 
the  educational  value  of  all  contests. 

(2)  Continue  in  the  direction  of  distributing 
awards  over  increased  proportions  of 
participants  in  these  contests  and  thus 
avoid  large  winnings  for  a  few  persons. 

(3)  Encourage  teachers  to  relate  participation 
in  competitive  activities  to  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  for  all  or  most  students  in  vocational 
agricultiuo  and  to  avoid  di^roportionate 
emphasis  of  these  kinds  of  activities. 

(4)  Develop  a  publicity  program  for  each 
school  in  which  achievements  in  competi¬ 
tive  activities  are  emphasized  only  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  about  the  school. 

(5)  Set  up  competitive  activities  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature  which  are  sufiSdently  varied 
to  give  opportunities  for  many  students  to 
obtain  recognition  of  some  kind. 

(6)  Hold  contests  at  times  which  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  absence  from  school  and 
other  disruptions  of  the  school  program. 

In  closing,  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
that  many  teachers  and  leaders  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  are  interested  in  the 
careful  evaluation  and  continuous  im¬ 
provement  of  competitive  activities  in 
this  field.  The  fact  that  a  national  study 
committee  is  in  operation  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  improvements  from 
year  to  year  for  several  of  these  con¬ 
tests  is  an  indication  of  this  desire. 
Several  changes  have  already  been 
made  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  this 
group  and  other  persons  in  this  field, 
and  no  doubt  these  efforts  toward 
further  improvement  will  be  continued 
in  future  years. 
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The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  member  institutions,  and 
is  not,  as  too  frequently  thought,  an 
organization  of  individuals.  Individuals 
act  as  representatives  of  member  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals  are  elected  as 
officials  of  the  Association. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association,  however,  all  individuals 
who  constitute  representatives  and/or 
officials  are  professional  educators.  All 
individuals  active  within  the  Associa¬ 
tion  might  be  classified  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  member  institutions,  elected  or 
appointed  officers  of  the  Association, 
and  professionally  trained  educators. 
Authority  vested  in  individuals,  then, 
has  three  main  sources  in  the  North 
Central  Association. 

The  Authority  Granted  a  Representa¬ 
tive  of  a  Group.  The  group  in  this  case 
includes  those  directly  connected  with 
a  member  institution,  namely  the 
school  staff  and  the  board  of  education. 
The  board  of  education,  besides  being 
the  legally  constituted  governing  body 
of  the  member  school,  in  turn  repre¬ 
sents  the  community  included  in  the 
school  district.  The  administrative  head 
of  a  member  school  is  therefore  the 
official  representative  of  the  community 
employing  his  services.  He  supposedly 
tempers  his  activities  in  the  North 
Central  Association  with  the  thinking 
of  the  faculty,  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  community  which  he  repre¬ 
sents. 

The  Authority  Vested  in  an  Official 
of  the  Association  in  Accordance  with  the 
Provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  for 
the  Procedures  of  a  Commission.  This 
authority  is  structural  and  hence  is 


obvious.  All  officials,  however,  are 
merely  agents  of  the  member  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Association. 

The  Authority  Vested  in  an  Individual 
with  Training  in  a  Field  of  Specializa¬ 
tion  as  an  Educator.  While  an  adminis¬ 
trator  representing  a  member  school  is 
vested  with  authority  by  those  whom 
he  represents,  he  also  is  vested,  as  an 
educational  specialist,  with  the  author¬ 
ity  commonly  granted  a  specialist  in  a 
democracy. 

There  is  little  if  any  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  last  two  sources 
of  authority  mentioned  above.  There 
have  been  questions  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
authority  by  individuals  mentioned  in 
the  first  source,  namely,  the  authority 
of  the  representative.  Some  persons 
have  felt  that  there  have  at  times  been, 
whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
misuse  and  abuse  of  the  authority  of 
the  representative  r6le  in  the  North 
Central  Association.  Some  members  of 
boards  of  education  in  Illinois  have  had 
this  feeling.  Some  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Committee,  including  the 
Chairman,  have  held  a  similar  feeling 
about  this. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Peoria,  Illi¬ 
nois,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Illinois  School  Board  Association  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  study  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  school  boards  in  Illinois  and  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies,  particularly  the 
North  Central  Association.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  School  Board  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  such  a 
study  and  submit  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  relationship.  The 
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members  of  this  committee  are  listed 
in  the  ensuing  report. 

At  all  times  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee  were  maintained  at  a  most 
wholesome,  cooperative,  and  intelligent 
level.  Dr.  Joseph  Ackerman,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Elmhurst,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  is  Associate  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Farm  Foundation  with  offices 
located  at  600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Harlan  Beem  is  Field 
Representative  of  the  Illinois  School 
Board  Association.  Both  persons  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  an  orderly  and  cooperative 
manner  in  collecting  data  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  State  Chairman  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  many  occasions.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  Dr.  Earl  R.  Sifert,  also  being 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  often  consulted. 

The  Illinois  State  Committee  met 
twice  with  the  School  Board  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
many  of  the  questions  about  the  North 
Central  Association  on  the  part  of 
school  board  members  stemmed  from 
misunderstanding  because  of  a  lack  of 
information.  It  also  became  apparent 
that  improved  lines  of  communication 
should  be  formulated  between  the 
North  Central  Association  and  com¬ 
munities  which  it  serves,  particularly 
the  legal  school  representatives  of  the 
communities,  namely,  the  boards  of 
education. 

The  Illinois  State  Committee  has  for 
some  time  been  discussing  means  of 
achieving  a  better  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  lay  people,  especially  board 
members.  Lay  persons  are  increasingly 
showing  a  wholesome  and  active  inter¬ 
est  in  public  education.  This  is  good 
and  should  be  stimulated.  The  steps 
initiated  by  the  Illinois  School  Board 
Association  and  encouraged  by  the 
Illinois  State  Committee  are  a  most 
hopeful  start  in  implementing  the 


democratic  operation  of  the  North 
Central  Association  which  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  Association’s  pro¬ 
fessed  policy.  Unfortunately,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  not  always  been  evident. 
It  should  be  most  helpful  in  encourag¬ 
ing  further  lay  participation  in  public 
education  in  general  and  the  North 
Central  Association  in  particular. 

The  report  follows  in  its  complete 
form  as  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  School  Board  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  November  12,  13,  and  14,  1950, 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RE¬ 
LATIONS  WITH  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 

To  the  Illinois  Assodation  of  School  Boards 
Annual  Meeting,  November,  1950. 

We  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Relations  with  Accre^ting  Agencies  as 
authorized  by  the  34th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Illinois 
Association  of  School  Boards  establish  a  con¬ 
tinuing  committee  to  work  in  this  field  of  school 
accrediting. 

To  this  end  it  is  specifically  recommended  that 
the  President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  members,  two  with  terms  to  expire  in  one 
year,  two  with  terms  to  expire  in  two  years  and 
one  with  a  term  to  expire  in  three  years;  said 
committee  to  continue  studying  the  problems  of 
this  area  and  to  cooperate  with  other  interested 
groups. 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  announce 
general  concurrence  with  this  report  on  the  part 
of  officials  directly  concerned  with  accrediting  in 
this  state. 

Committee:  Joe  Ackerman 
B.  B.  Burgess 
Harold  Dean 
Paul  Fitch 
W.  C.  Jacquin 
Reinhard  Wilson 

Background  Information 

The  accrediting  agencies  which  operate  in  Il¬ 
linois  are  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  elementary  schools;  and  both  the 
State  Superintendent  and  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
for  schools  beyond  the  first  eight  grades.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  most  colleges  retain  their  own  committees 
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on  admissions  with  accrediting  functions.  A  few 
determine  their  own  accrediting  by  use  of  visi¬ 
tor’s  office  which  evaluates  secondary  schools. 

Confusion  of  the  functions  of  the  admissions 
committee  of  an  individual  college  and  the 
more  general  fimctions  of  an  agency  such  as  the 
North  Central  Association  are  common.  The 
University  of  Illinois  retained  a  High  School 
Visitor’s  Office  for  many  years.  As  a  matter  of 
custom  and  convenience  the  same  individuals 
who  staffed  this  office  also  acted  as  officers  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  To  this  day,  two 
years  after  the  office  was  abolished,  there  remains 
a  tendency  to  confuse  accrediting  by  the  North 
Central  Association  and  accrediting  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Actually,  they  were  never  the 
same. 

Because  of  this  and  other  sources  of  confusion 
the  committee  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  a 
study  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  aims,  purposes, 
and  functioning  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  are  widely 
misunderstood,  not  only  by  lay  persons,  school 
board  members  and  non-member  educators,  but 
also  by  school  administrators  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  have  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Ass^iation.  For  this  reason  it  was  deemed 
appropriate  to  review  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Auociation. 

Nature  of  the  North  Central  Association 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  is  a  voluntary  professional  or¬ 
ganization  of  member  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  covering  ig  states  in  the  North  Central 
part  of  the  United  States.  Other  regional  associa¬ 
tions  include  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
North  Central  Association  is  not  an  Association 
of  individuals.  It  is  an  Association  of  schools. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Association, 
the  administrative  head  of  each  member  school  is 
the  official  delegate  with  power  to  vote  at  the 
Annual  Meetings  held  each  March  in  Chicago. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  board  of  education 
is  the  legally  constituted  governing  body  of 
each  member  public  school.  The  administrative 
head  of  each  school  is  the  executive  official  of  the 
board  of  education  and  as  such  executes  policy 
and  other  prerogatives  within  the  framework  of 
the  policies  of  the  board  of  education.*  It  is  as¬ 
sumed,  therefore,  that  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  each  school  is  representing 
his  school  and  not  only  tempers  his  vote  and  ex- 

'  The  term  “board  of  education”  used  in  this 
document  should  be  read  “governing  authority” 
when  referring  to  non-public  schools  which  are 
members  of  the  North  Centrai  Association. 


pressions  with  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
virtue  of  his  own  professional  training,  but  repre¬ 
sents  as  nearly  as  he  can  the  attitude  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  faculty  of  each  member 
school. 

In  order  to  perform  this  responsibility  effec¬ 
tively,  then,  each  administrative  head  should 
keep  lx>th  the  board  of  education  and  the  faculty 
fully  informed  and  acquainted  with  the  policies, 
criteria  and  regulations  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation.  Members  of  boards  of  education  of 
member  schools  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the 
North  Central  Association  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  boards  of  education  are  legally  constituted 
governing  bodies  of  the  member  schools.  Because 
board  members  themselves  do  not  have  direct 
representation  at  Annual  Meetings  and  ^ce  the 
administrative  head  of  the  school  is  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  there  should  always  be  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  board  members  with 
re^)ect  to  the  proper  relationships  between  the 
board  of  education,  the  administrator,  and  the 
North  Central  Association.  No  new  school  is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  membership  imless  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  submits  a  signed  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  board  of  education  desires  membership. 
The  Association  is  voluntary  and  does  not  seek 
new  member  schools,  but  does  consider  carefully 
those  voluntarily  applying. 

“Aims  of  the  Association" 

“The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  excellence  for  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  educational  program  and  the  effectiveness  of 
instruction  on  secondary  and  college  levels 
through  a  scientific  professional  approach  to  the 
solution  of  educational  problems,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  territory  of  the  Association,  and  the 
maintenance  of  effective  working  relationships 
with  other  educational  organizations  and  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies.”* 

According  to  the  guiding  principles  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  “an  institution  should  be  judged  upon 
the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it  presents  as  an 
institution  of  its  type.  While  it  seems  necessary 
that  institutions  be  judged  in  terms  of  particular 
characteristics,  it  should  be  recognized  that  wide 
variations  will  appear  in  the  degree  of  success 
achieved.” 

“It  should  be  accepted  as  a  principle  of  pro¬ 
cedure  that  deficiency  in  one  fidd  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  strength  in  other  fields — no 

'  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools:  Poticies,  Criteria,  and  Regula¬ 
tions. 
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school  should  be  denied  accreditation  because  it 
fails  to  meet  a  specific  standard,  if  Us  total  pat¬ 
tern  of  achievement  is  good.”* 

“A  school  should  be  judged,  in^far  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  in  terms  of  its  own  philosophy  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  serves  in  its  own  community.  The 
fact  should  be  recognized  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  exist  among  schools  and  among  communi¬ 
ties.”* 

There  is  no  attempt  in  evaluating  schools  to 
effect  a  leveling-off  situation.  In  judging  schoob 
for  new  membership,  or  for  continued  member¬ 
ship,  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  effort 
being  made  by  an  individual  school  in  rebtion  to 
the  financbl  ability  afforded  by  the  district.  In 
other  words,  it  b  usually  expected  that  a  wealthy 
school  district  will  offer  a  type  of  program  which 
a  poorer  school  dbtrict  could  not  afford.  There  is 
a  financial  level  below  which  membership  cannot 
be  obtained  nor  long  retained.  Schoob  which 
have  been  members  for  a  great  many  years  and 
which  suffer  financial  reversals  in  some  form  or 
other  are  usually  coniudered  as  spedal  cases. 

Guiding  Principle  No.  6  seems  to  express  the 
feeling  of  the  Assodation  with  respect  to  this 
matter: 

“While  it  seems  desirable  that  criteria  regard 
as  basic  certain  characteristics  such  as  faculty 
preparation,  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a 
school,  the  nature  of  the  school  plant,  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  equipment  and  supplies,  the  quality  of 
the  school  library  and  library  service,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  records,  the  policies  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  financbl  status,  the  teaching 
load,  and  the  education  programs;  it  should  be 
recognized  that  considerable  divergence  from 
normal  standards  may  occur  in  one  of  these 
characteristics  without  greatly  detracting  from 
the  educational  merits  of  an  institution.  Uni¬ 
formity  in  every  detail  stifles  educational  experi¬ 
mentation  and  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  unde¬ 
sirable.”* 

Problems  and  Issues 

Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  increased 
representation  of  active  secondary  school  people 
on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  North  Central 
Assocbtion.  This  b  a  gratifying  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  commended.  It  should  also  be 
'  noted  that  further  growth  in  this  direction  b  de¬ 
sirable  if  any  sembbnce  of  balance  and  proper 
representation  of  the  member  school  is  to  be 
achieved. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
sometimes  successful  secondary  school  educators, 

*  North  Central  Assodation  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob:  Policies,  Criteria,  and  Regula¬ 
tions. 

*Ibid. 

•Ibid. 


because  of  such  outstanding  success  in  the  field, 
are  taken  into  college  and  state  departments. 
Hie  natural  and  logical  leadership  of  such  indi- 
viduab  should  continue.  Nevertheless  there  re¬ 
mains  need  for  increased  partidpation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Assocbtion  by  secondary  education 
people  from  the  field. 

It  b  commendable  that  a  brger  portion  of  the 
budget  of  the  North  Central  Assodation  b  being 
devoted  to  secondary  school  problems.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  member  schoob  are  sec¬ 
ondary  schoob. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  inform  member 
and  non-member  institutions  of  the  services  of 
the  North  Central  Assocbtion. 

For  the  small  membership  fee,  schoob  receive 
services  in  the  way  of  publications,  research,  and 
instructional  meetings  far  in  excess  of  costs.  Few 
public  schoob  realize  the  extent  of  these  services. 

The  Illinob  Assodation  of  School  Boards  b  in 
an  advantageous  position  to  so  inform  board 
members. 

In  particubr,  attention  needs  to  be  called  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  school  administrator  to 
keep  his  board  fully  informed  on  these  matters. 

Membership  in  the  North  Central  Assodation 
should  grow  in  Illinois.  If  its  activities  are  worthy 
it  should  be  supported  by  all  of  the  schoob  of  the 
state  eligible  to  partidpate.  There  is  evidently 
room  for  growth. 

With  a  growing  problem  of  public  junior  col¬ 
leges,  Illinois  has  a  brge  potential  stake  in  ac¬ 
crediting  agendes  which  cross  state  lines.  Where- 
ever  junior  colleges  may  be  established  in  the 
future,  school  boards  have  an  active  interest  in 
maintaining  the  machinery  for  assuring  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  merits  of  educational  programs  es¬ 
tablished.  The  bst  three  legisbtive  sessions  have 
demonstrated  that  thb  may  be  a  very  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  thb  state. 

A  strong  inter-state  accrediting  agency  b  de¬ 
sirable  if  the  graduates  of  Illinob  high  schoob 
are  to  enjoy  the  maximum  convenience  in  con¬ 
tinuing  formal  schooling. 

The  plight  of  private  schools,  particubrly  en¬ 
dowed  colleges,  under  the  double  impact  oi  re¬ 
duced  return  on  investments  and  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  such  funds  as  are  received, 
poses  a  problem  which  in  a  few  more  years  may 
be  of  crucbl  importance  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  young  people.  It  b  very  possible  that  instead 
of  colleges  furnishing  the  pressure  for  maintain¬ 
ing  high  standards  in  secondary  schoob  as  we 
have  had  in  years  past,  the  secondary  schoob 
may  be  forced  to  fumi^  the  pressure  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  at  the  college 
level. 

There  is  need  for  cooperative  study  among  all 
Illinob  accrediting  agencies  and  school  ofiSdab 
regarding  adminbtrative  rebtionships.  Inex- 
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perienced  or  poorly  led  school  boards  may  as-  We  in  niinois  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 


sume  administrative  (nmigative;  on  the  other 
hand,  unwise  administrators  are  sometimes 
guOty  of  using  accrediting  agencies  as  tools  of 
coercion  to  enforce  arbitrary  decisions. 

Where  such  conflict  doa  persist,  it  can  be 
settled  more  rapidly  if  machinery  exists  for  joint 
appraisal  of  the  situation  by  various  groupa  Also 
standards  are  more  acceptable  to  lay  people  if 
they  are  arrived  at  with  lay  participation. 


point  the  way  toward  a  better  functioning  of  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies.  In  this  State  are  strong  lay 
organisations  and  well  established  procedures  for 
planning  among  various  state  wide  groups  study¬ 
ing  school  problems.  We  have  a  chance  to  point 
the  way  to  cooperative  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
organized  educators,  school  boards,  and  other 
interested  groups. 

Notember  ij,  ifiso 


FUNCTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION* 

Chaxles  W.  Boamduan 
UiuMrsity  cf  Minnesola 


The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  the 
largest  organization  of  its  type  in  the 
United  States.  Its  geographical  area 
includes  nineteen  states,  stretching 
from  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  includes  over  3,100  secondary 
schools  and  nearly  350  colleges  and 
universities.  Far  more  important  than 
size,  however,  are  its  professional 
achievements.  Its  fifty-five  years  of 
service  have  been  distinguished  by  its 
contributions  to  the  development  of 
standards  for  the  improvement  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  by 
its  studies  in  such  areas  as  teacher 
education  and  certification,  curricu¬ 
lum,  guidance,  the  library,  and  other 
fields  which  have  influenced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  our  country. 

In  spite  of  its  professional  contribu¬ 
tions  to  education  it  seems  evident  that 
many  educators  and  most  laymen  do 
not  understand  the  functions  of  the 
North  Central  Association  nor  the 
means  by  which  it  is  attempting  to 
achieve  its  purposes.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  the  size  of  the  Association  and  the 
nature  of  its  organization,  in  part  to 
its  generally  being  regarded  as  an 
“accrediting”  body.  The  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  latter  point  of  view  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  space 
devoted  by  the  press  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  increases  markedly 
when  the  membership  of  some  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  being  questioned. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  understanding 

'  Delivered  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  State  Chairmen  held  at  Monticello,  lUinoia, 
October  ^10,  igto. 


of  the  nature  of  the  North  Central 
Association  I  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  attempting  to  describe  its 
aims,  its  organization,  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  in  its  operation. 

The  purposes  of  the  North  Central 
Association  are  stated  in  Article  11  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 
They  may  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

I.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  high 
standards  ol  excellence  for  universities,  cot- 
leges,  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  The  continued  improvement  of  the  educ»- 
tkmaU  program  and  the  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
struction  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  The  establishment  of  cooperative  relatioii- 
ships  between  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
lege  and  universities  in  the  territory  of  the 
Assodatkm. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  effective  working  re* 
lationships  with  other  edixrational  institn- 
tions  and  accrediting  agencies. 

These  objectives  indicate  clearly 
that  the  Assocation  is  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  education  in  col¬ 
leges  and  secondary  schools  and  with 
the  development  of  sound  relationships 
among  them  and  with  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  other  words,  the 
North  Central  Association  b  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schoob  which  are  working  together  for 
their  mutual  self  improvement. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  statement,  the  working  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  b  composed  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schoob  as  educational  institutions.  It 
is  true  that  provision  is  made  for  a 
limited  number  of  individual  member¬ 
ships  but  the  only  voting  members 
are  the  institutions  themselves  which 
exercise  their  franchise  through  a 
designated  individual.  Membership  in 
the  Assoebtion  must  be  sought  by  the 
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voluntary  action  of  each  institution 
which  desires  to  become  a  member.  As 
a  voluntary  organization  of  educational 
institutions  the  Association  does  have 
the  power  to  establish  the  bases  and 
standards  for  membership  but  this 
does  not  make  the  Association  a  legal 
accrediting  agency  in  the  normal 
meaning  of  that  term.  In  fact,  in  the 
United  States  the  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools  is  reserved  to  the 
states  which  individually  have  the 
power  to  establish  the  standards  for 
legal  accrediting.  All  policies,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  standards  for  membership 
in  the  North  Central  Association  are 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  member  institu¬ 
tions.  Studies  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  these  policies  and  stand¬ 
ards  are  constantly  being  made  so  that 
they  may  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
membership  in  the  Association. 

The  North  Central  Association  is 
organized  so  that  its  work  may  be 
conducted  upon  democratic  principles. 
The  organization  consists  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  composed  of  the 
designated  representative  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  institution.  At  the  annual  meeting 
the  Association  elects  its  officers  and 
chooses  an  executive  committee  which 
is  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  during  the  year  be¬ 
tween  the  annual  meetings.  It  also 
makes  final  decisions  on  all  matters  of 
policy,  procedure,  and  provisions  for 
membership,  and  acts  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  institutions  for  member¬ 
ship. 

In  order  to  provide  for  effective 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  it  is  divided  into  three  Commis¬ 
sions,  each  of  which  is  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  certain 
activities  of  the  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  is 
responsible  for  developing  standards 
for  membership  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  for  making  recommenda¬ 


tions  of  such  institutions  for  member¬ 
ship,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  It 
is  also  responsible  for  conducting 
studies  concerning  higher  education. 
The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
is  resp>onsible  for  the  performance  of 
similar  duties  for  secondary  schools. 
The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  is  responsible  for  conducting 
projects  and  studies  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  educational  practice.  Since  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  are  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  another  individual,  atten¬ 
tion  here  will  be  directed  to  the  work  of 
the  other  two  Commissions. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  conducts  its  work  through 
committees  which  are  engaged  in  de¬ 
veloping  materials  for  instruction  or  in 
making  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
educational  problems.  One  group  of 
committees  is  developing  new  instruc¬ 
tional  units  in  the  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  science  for  use  in  high 
school.  Another  group  of  committees 
is  engaged  in  the  improvement  of 
teacher  education  in  liberal  arts  and 
teachers  colleges  through  summer  work¬ 
shops  for  instructors  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  located  at  strategic  universities 
in  the  North  Central  Association 
territory.  Other  committees  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  projects  concerned  with 
teacher  personnel,  in-service  education 
of  teachers,  guidance,  high  school 
library,  and  other  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reports  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service  are  usually  published  as 
bulletins  which  are,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  distributed  without  cost  to  the 
member  schools  of  the  Association. 
Through  such  activities  as  these  this 
Commission  is  contributing  very  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  functions  performed  by  the 
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Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  may 
be  summarized  under  three  headings: 

I.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  it  develops 
and  publishes  the  criteria  for  membership 
for  secondary  schools. 

3.  It  evaluates  and  recommends  secondary 
schools  to  the  Association  for  membership. 

3.  It  initiates  and  may  conduct  studies  relat¬ 
ing  to  its  own  standards  or  to  administra¬ 
tive  or  organizational  problems  of  high 
schools. 

Each  of  these  functions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly. 

The  criteria  for  membership  are 
designed  not  only  as  a  basis  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  but  as  “high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence”  which  no  secondary 
school  has  attained  but  which  form 
goals  to  be  attained.  The  criteria  are 
subject  to  constant  study  and  revision 
but  at  intervals  the  entire  set  of  criteria 
is  revised.  When  this  occurs  the  pro¬ 
posed  criteria  are  submitted  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  by  all  the  member  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  current  criteria  which 
were  adopted  in  1948,  were  submitted 
to  two  referenda  and  were  finally 
adopted  by  an  affirmative  majority  of 
better  than  98  percent. 

In  considering  schools  for  member¬ 
ship  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  op>erates  on  a  decentralized 
plan.  In  each  state  there  is  a  state  com¬ 
mittee  of  at  least  five,  two  states  hav¬ 
ing  slightly  larger  committees  because 
of  their  respectively  large  numbers  of 
member  schools.  Except  for  two  per¬ 
sons,  one  representing  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  other  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  members  of  each 
state  committee  are  chosen  by  vote  of 
the  member  schools  in  the  respective 
states.  These  state  committees  receive 
and  review  the  reports  of  member 
schools  and  the  applications  of  new 
schools  for  membership  and  send  the 
reports  together  with  their  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  for  review  at  the  annual 


meeting.  The  action  of  the  Commission 
is  then  reported  to  the  Association  for 
final  approval  or  rejection.  Throughout 
this  process  every  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  an  injustice  to  a  sp)ecific  school. 
Many  states  require  applicants  for 
membership  to  submit  a  self-evaluation 
and  this  is  often  supplemented  by  a  re- 
evaluation  by  a  committee  from  mem¬ 
ber  schools  which  does  not  include 
members  of  the  state  committee. 

The  final  function  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  is  the  initiation 
and  authorization  of  studies  of  p)eculiar 
importance  to  secondary  schools.  An 
illustration  is  the  present  study  of 
school  contests,  both  athletic  and  non- 
athletic,  which  is  a  serious  problem 
facing  the  secondary  school.  Some  of 
the  studies  are  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service  and 
others  are  sufficiently  important  to  be¬ 
come  joint  projects.  For  example,  the 
effort  of  the  Commission  to  find  a 
better  means  for  the  evaluation  of 
secondary  schools  grew  into  a  national 
study  involving  the  cooporative  effort 
of  all  the  other  regional  associations 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
from  which  the  well-known  Evaluative 
Criteria  emerged.  Other  studies  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  commission  are  concerned 
with  high  school-college  relations,  the 
junior  college,  and  the  high  school 
librarian .  Through  such  studies,  whether 
conducted  by  it  or  not,  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  is  attempting  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
secondary  education. 

This  concludes  this  attempt  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  the  aims,  organization, 
and  activities  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  If  I  may  recapitulate,  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  a  voluntary 
organization  of  educational  institutions 
which  are  working  together  for  self 
improvement  and  for  the  development 
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of  better  education.  As  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  it  states  the  standards  or 
criteria  which  are  believed  to  be  desir¬ 
able  for  membership  to  the  Association. 
In  the  effort  to  improve  education  it 
has  attempted  both  to  provide  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  conduct  its  activities 
upon  the  democratic  principles  which 
are  basic  to  our  society.  It  constantly 
carries  on  studies  and  other  projects 


designed  to  be  helpful  in  improving 
many  aspects  of  our  educational  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures.  Many  of  its  find¬ 
ings  have  been  adopted  in  schools  all 
over  the  country.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  in  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  the  schools  in  the 
North  Central  Association  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  improvement  of 
education. 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION* 


Lu  M.  Thxtxston 
Lansing,  Michigan 


A  STATE  department  of  education  is  an 
arm  of  government,  whose  mission  is  to 
supervise,  invigorate  and  enlarge  the 
common  school  program.  The  North 
Central  Association  is  a  free  association 
of  member  schools  and  colleges,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  common  pursuit  of  greater 
excellence  in  the  educational  services 
they  render. 

The  one  is  a  statutory  organism,  the 
other  voluntary.  Both  exist  because  of 
social  necessity,  and  both  reflect  in 
their  mission,  and  strive  to  exemplify 
in  their  operations,  the  famous  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory:  “Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schoob  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 

Because  the  tasks  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Central  region  are 
kindred  and  perhaps  converging,  there 
has  developed  over  the  years  a  proce¬ 
dural  intimacy  through  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  periodically  reviewed  in  con¬ 
ference.  All  this  is  very  much  to  be 
desired.  But  the  knitting  together  of 
operations  in  the  sphere  of  procedure 
should  not  be  made  the  sole  theme  of 
mteraction.  It  is  desirable  at  all  times, 
and  it  is  supremely  necessary  in  a 
period  of  educational  crisis  such  as  the 
present,  to  review  together  any  diver¬ 
gencies  and  shortcomings  of  outlook 
that  may  exist  on  either  side. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  state  department 
of  education,  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vbion  of  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,  should  remain  fully  alive 

*  Delivered  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  State  Chairmen  held  at  Montlcello.  lUlnoia, 
October  9-10,  1950. 


to  the  quality  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  schoob.  On  the  other,  it  b 
imperative  that  a  regional  accrediting 
association,  in  its  zeal  for  excellence, 
should  not  apply  its  processes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stultify  or  contradict 
the  principle  of  universal  education. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
state  educational  officer,  I  shall  set 
down  five  matters  of  very  great  con¬ 
cern  to  our  state  education  authorities. 
I  propose  that  these  matters  should 
also  find  expression,  now  more  clearly 
and  articubtely  than  ever  before,  in 
the  value-structure  and  operations  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schoob. 

I.  For  the  United  States,  of  every  hundred 
children  who  entered  the  first  grade  in  1936,  only 
thirty-three  received  a  high  school  diploma  in 
1948.  In  many  of  the  North-Centr^  states, 
Michigan  among  them,  the  record  is  considerably 
better.  Nevertheless  the  statistics  falsify  our  oft- 
repeated  assertions  about  the  existence  of  uni¬ 
versal  education  in  America.  A  great  many  of 
our  secondary  schools  are  forsaken  by  youth, 
even  today,  because  the  high  school  program  is 
unsuited  to  their  gifts  and  life-needs,  because 
they  feel  it  is  too  narrow,  too  formalised,  too 
stilted,  too  litde  related  to  the  outer  world  with 
which  they  are  soon  to  come  to  grips.  For  there 
is  much  in  the  teeming,  expressive  life  in  America 
that  is  but  dimly  reflect^  in  the  conventkxial 
high  school  programs.  The  question:  Is  this  need 
of  breadth  and  versatility  in  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school  fully  recognized  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  be  North  Central  Association? 

].  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  school  to 
open  the  door  to  a  satisfying  and  productive 
work-life  for  all.  Some  students,  to  be  sure,  will 
go  on  through  college  and  postpone  getting  a  job 
for  several  years.  But  today  it  is  still  true  that 
most  of  th^  who  go  thnwgh  the  high  school 
will  want  to  start  work  almost  immediately 
thereafter.  For  many  a  student,  the  upper  high 
school  will  count  most  in  his  life  when  hJa  learn¬ 
ing  is  combined  with  remunerative  work.  We 
must  regard  any  high  school  that  gives  little  or 
no  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  looming  work- 
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necessities  (rf  its  students  as  less  than  a  complete 
high  school.  The  question:  Do  North  Central 
processes  take  fnll  auount  of  this  fact? 

3.  Much  fd  the  educational  process  is  built 
around  good  Ixx^  in  which  there  is  a  plenitude 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  waiting  to  be  quarried 
by  the  intellect  with  a  sharp  cutting  ed^.  But 
suppose  the  gifts  of  some  student  are  of  another 
sort.  Shall  he  then  be  dismissed  from  the  school, 
(»'  prevailed  upon  by  discouragements  to  retire, 
and  in  any  event  excluded  from  its  benefits,  on 
grounds  t^t  it  was  not  intended  to  be  serviceable 
to  him? 

4.  During  the  last  two  generations  it  has  be¬ 
come  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  educa¬ 
tional  advances  are  far  more  enduring  when  they 
stem  from  community  action.  This  principle  has 
a  fundamental  corollary  not  always  clearly  per¬ 
ceived:  that  the  forces  governing  the  educational 
process  shall  be  exerted  primarily  in  and  through 
the  community,  rather  than  by  a  distant  agency, 
remote  from  the  scene  of  community  action.  The 
question:  Is  this  principle  of  home  nde  and  local 
initiative  implicit  in  the  processes  of  the  North 
Central  Associatumt 

5.  The  theme  of  American  dtixenship,  of  giv¬ 
ing  intellectual  insight  and  emotional  outkxdr 
upon  our  free,  decent,  considerate  way  of  life  in 
America,  must  underlie  all  our  educational  proc¬ 


esses.  All  children  and  youth  must  be  fully  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  life  of  America.  How  com¬ 
pletely  this  task  is  done  by  our  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  education  may  become  fatefully  evident  in 
the  event  of  a  supreme  national  ordeal.  The 
question:  How  affirmatively  and  effiectively  is  this 
truth,  so  easy  to  perceive  and  yet  so  difficult  to  ex¬ 
press  throughout  the  school  program,  made  man*- 
fest  in  the  spirit  and  operations  of  the  North  Central 
Association? 

It  is  not  our  theme  that  the  North 
Central  Association  has  been  ignoring 
these  issues,  or  that  they  are  invariably 
pursued  by  the  state  departments  of 
education.  They  are  however  among 
the  really  important  educational  and 
social  issues  of  contemporary  America. 
Whenever  representatives  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  the  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  to  deal  with  matters  of  com¬ 
munity  education  it  is  such  large  issues 
as  these,  perhaps  unanswerable  at  any 
given  moment,  that  should  be  kept  in 
the  forefront. 


PROBLEMS  EXPERIENCED  BY  136  NEW  TEACHERS 
DURING  THEIR  INDUCTION  INTO  SERVICE* 
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RELATIVE  DIEPICULTY  OP  PROBLEMS 

The  method  enabling  each  teacher 
studied  to  indicate  the  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  by  each  problem  person¬ 
ally  experienced  during  his  recent  in¬ 
duction  was  explained  earlier  in  this 
study.  The  purpK)se  here  is  to  rank  each 
of  the  problems  appraised  according  to 
their  total  or  cumulative  problem- 
difficulty  as  represented  by  a  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  six  degree  choices  ranging 
from  o  to  5.  To  achieve  this  purpose 
the  index  score  of  total  problem-diffi¬ 
culty  was  conceived. 

This  index  score  was  derived  by 
assigning  a  numerical  value  of  o  to  each 
frequency  recorded  in  the  column 
beaded  by  no  difficulty  whatever,  a 
numerical  value  of  i  to  the  column 
headed  by  slightly  difficult,  and  so  on 
with  each  degree  choice  through  the  col¬ 
umn  headed  by  extremely  difficult  where 
each  frequency  would  have  a  numerical 
value  of  5.  By  multiplying  the  numer¬ 
ical  value  of  each  column  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  that  column  and  adding  the 
products,  a  result  was  derived  that 
represented  the  total  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  accorded  each  problem.  This 
total  problem-difficulty  score  is  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  this  study  as  the 
difficulty  index  score.  It  serves  the 
function  of  enabling  the  investigator 
to  rank  each  problem  in  relation  to  the 
other  problems  appraised  with  respect 
to  total  difficulty  caused  during  the 
induction  of  the  teachers  studied. 

*  This  is  the  second  of  three  reports  on  the  In¬ 
duction  of  new  teachers  into  service.  The  first 
appears  in  the  October,  1 950,  issue  of  the 
C^ARTERLY,  and  the  third  will  be  printed  in 
April.  Since  this  aggregate  will  represent  a 
notary  study  when  assembled,  the  continuity  of 
the  numbering  of  tables  has  not  been  disturbed. 


Table  VI  is  designed  to  show  the 
relative  difficulty  of  the  twenty-five 
problems  most  frequently  expierienced 
during  the  induction  of  the  136  teach¬ 
ers  included  in  this  study;  the  teachers’ 
estimates  of  the  degree  of  difficulty 
caused  by  each  problem,  according  to 
six  possible  choices;  the  index  score  of 
total  problem  difficulty;  and  the  rank 
order  of  relative  difficulty  ranging 
from  the  most  difficult  to  least  difficult 
based  on  the  index  score.  In  addition. 
Table  VI  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
136  teachers  who  actually  encountered 
each  problem  during  their  recent  in¬ 
duction  and  the  rank  order  based  on 
these  frequencies.  The  purpose  served 
by  including  these  two  columns  in 
Table  VI  is  to  show  the  relative  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  who  actually  ex¬ 
perienced  each  problem  being  ap¬ 
praised. 

Table  VI  reveals  that  the  twenty- 
five  problems  being  appraised  ranged 
in  total  problem  difficulty  from  a  high 
of  351  for  problem  (16),  gaining  a  clear 
and  workable  understanding  of  the 
school’s  philosophy  and  objectives,  to 
a  low  of  1 13  for  problem  (19),  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  auxiliary  teaching  aids,  while 
the  average  was  173.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  twelve  problems  had  total 
problem  difficulty  scores  ranging  from 
180  to  351,  all  above  the  average  diffi¬ 
culty  score  of  173.  These  data  indicate 
that  these  twelve  problems  constitute 
the  major  barriers  involved  in  the  in¬ 
duction  of  teachers  new  to  their  teach¬ 
ing  situations,  based  on  the  experienced 
judgment  of  the  teachers  included  in 
this  study.  Later  in  this  section  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  judgment  of  the  136 
teachers  is  supported  in  the  literature 
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Tabu  VI 

Relative  Dieficulxy  of  the  Twenty-five  Psobleiis  Most  Frequently  Encountered 
BY  136  Teachers  During  Their  Induction  into  Service 


Percent 

Encoun¬ 

tering 

Item 

1 

Rank 

Order 

Degree  of  Difficulty 
Reported* 

Index 

Score 

of 

Total 

Diffi¬ 

culty 

Rank 

Based 

on 

Index 

Score 

Problems 

Yes 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

(»6) 

Problem  of  gaining  a  clear  and  workable  under- 

standing  of  the  school’s  [diilosophy  and  objec- 

(Qb) 

Conditions  of  work — inadequate  materials . 

71 

4 

13 

18 

14 

13 

XX 

IS 

134 

3 

(34) 

Demands  for  teacher’s  time  and  energy  after 

school  hours . 

67 

xo 

8 

33 

19 

IX 

13 

17 

330 

3 

(») 

I.eaming  administrative  routines,  reports,  and 

procedures . 

86 

I 

13 

37 

19 

17 

8 

9 

113 

4 

(17) 

Inadequate  salary — not  able  to  meet  community 

(8) 

Disdplinary  problems . 

7S 

3 

14 

19 

20 

17 

s 

IS 

IIS 

6,S 

(«») 

Conditions  of  work — inadequate  building  facili- 

ities . 

68 

7S 

13 

17 

IX 

19 

XX 

IS 

IIS 

6.S 

(7) 

Teacher<lass  load . 

68 

9 

10 

30 

30 

18 

13 

10 

3X3 

8 

(5) 

Gaining  an  understanding  of  the  school’s  system 

of  evaluating  pupil  achievement . 

7S 

2 

16 

30 

14 

14 

9 

8 

196 

9 

(H) 

Problem  of  securing  pleasant  living  accommoda- 

tions . 

SO 

»s 

xo 

10 

6 

x6 

6 

30 

194 

10 

(is) 

Non-constructive  supervision . 

SI 

13 

7 

IS 

It 

13 

XX 

13 

x8o 

II. s 

(3>) 

Difficulties  in  finding  and  establishing  satisfying 

recreational  outlets  in  the  community . 

SI 

20 

8 

13 

IS 

12 

13 

XO 

x8o 

II. s 

(q) 

Conditions  of  work — drab,  unattractive  sur- 

roundings . 

6s 

12 

14 

17 

14 

17 

3 

IX 

163 

13  s 

(ss) 

Problem  of  discovery  and  utilization  of  human 

and  material  resources  of  the  conununity . 

S8 

IS 

9 

19 

20 

30 

6 

4 

163 

13. s 

(20) 

Problem  of  not  knowing  specific  teaching  assign- 

ment  before  assuming  teaching  duties . 

SI 

32 

IS 

13 

13 

13 

7 

8 

I4S 

is-s 

(33) 

Problem  of  participating  in  the  social,  political. 

and  economic  life  of  the  community . 

SI 

31 

IS 

13 

13 

10 

9 

8 

I4S 

iss 

{*) 

Establishing  good  teacher-pupil  relationships _ 

71 

6 

17 

36 

12 

12 

3 

7 

143 

17 

(3) 

Establishing  good  working  relationships  with  the 

principal — gaining  his  respect  and  support. . . . 

67 

XI 

19 

16 

11 

19 

4 

S 

136 

18 

(»s») 

Problem  of  not  being  informed  with  respect  to 

community  problems . 

so 

14 

8 

19 

17 

16 

6 

3 

I3S 

19 

(»s) 

Problem  of  not  being  informed  with  respect  to 

community  culture  and  traditions . 

SI 

19 

9 

20 

18 

14 

S 

3 

143 

30 

(6) 

Pupil-teacher  ratio . 

S7 

17 

16 

17 

19 

9 

7 

4 

130 

31 

(18) 

Problems  of  class  management — organizing  class 

work . 

S7 

16 

17 

28 

13 

12 

6 

3 

114 

33 

(4) 

Problem  of  professional  adjustment  to  teaching 

personnel . 

68 

■SI 

28 

29 

19 

9 

6 

I  1 

113 

13 

(22) 

Problems  encountered  in  establishing  working 

■H 

relationships  with  parents . 

S6 

17 

IS 

XI 

8 

S 

6 

X3X 

14 

(19) 

Utilization  of  auxiliary  teaching  aids . 

60 

bI 

19 

31 

IS 

9 

3 

4 

X30  ' 

IS 

*  Key:  o,  do  difficulty  whatever;  i,  slightly  difficult;  2,  oioderately  difficult;  3,  significantly  difficult;  4,  very  significantly 
di6hcult;  5,  extremely  difficult. 
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and  other  research  in  this  field. 

Probltm  (id).  Gaining  a  clear  and 
workable  understanding  of  the  school’s 
philosophy  and  objectives.  Table  VI 
shows  that  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  group  studied  indicated  the 
problem  to  have  been  from  signifi¬ 
cantly  difficult  to  extremely  difficult. 
This  indicates  that  a  majority  of  all 
new  teachers,  both  beginning  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  have  extreme  difficulty  with 
the  problem  of  understanding  the 
school’s  philosophy  and  objectives. 

The  problem  of  learning  and  accept¬ 
ing  the  school’s  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  is  discussed  in  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators  as 
follows: 

For  many  decades  public  education  in  our 
country  has  suffered  from  a  confusion  (one  might 
say  a  profusion)  of  purposes.  It  has  attempted  to 
preserve  traditional  functions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  add  new  functions  in  recognition  of  the 
demands  of  rapid  social  change. . . .  These 
changes  naturally  have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
schools,  upon  the  scope  of  their  re^x>nsibilities, 
their  philosophy,  their  teaching  materials,  their 
methods,  and  their  technics.  But  the  traditions 
of  education  are  strong.  They  have  yielded  stub¬ 
bornly  to  the  impact  of  these  changes. . . . 

In  reality,  ^ce  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
programs  of  the  schools  have  been  in  flux.  They 
have  not  crystallized  into  commonly  accepted 
functions  and  purposes.  Differences  exist  among 
them,  in  quality,  in  character,  in  achievement, 
and  in  measure  of  support. . .  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  in  tUs  period  of  far  reaching 
change  a  multiplicity  of  purposes  of  education 
have  had  their  inherents,  and  that  controversies 
have  been  numerous.* 

Harold  Alberty,  in  describing  the 
present  status  of  high  school  education, 
maintains  that 

Secondary  education  has  no  conustent  guiding 
philosophy  that  gives  unity  and  direction  to  the 
program.  An  examiiuition  of  the  literature  of 
secondary  education  reveals  that  even  in  the 
area  of  educational  theory  there  is  much  dis- 

'  Scho<^s  for  a  New  World,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
*947i  PP*  39-40. 


agreement  as  to  the  purposes  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  serve.  To  some,  the  school  should 
transmit  the  social  heritage.  To  others,  it  should 
seek  to  improve  the  life  of  the  community  and 
reconstruct  the  ideals  of  the  culture.  To  still 
others,  it  should  be  an  instrument  of  the  state  to 
seek  its  own  perpetuation.  Others  would  make  it 
largely  a  school  for  training  in  vocation.  In 
practice,  the  situation  is  even  more  chaotic.* 

The  judgment  of  the  136  teachers  in 
identifying  the  school’s  philosophy 
and  objectives  as  the  most  difficult 
induction  problem  is  corroborated  by 
Ryans*  who  maintains  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  practiced  by  school  systems  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  main  barriers  to  the 
experienced  teacher  who  moves  to  an¬ 
other  school.  Tate*  found  in  the  study 
reported  earlier  that  adjusting  to  the 
school’s  philosophy  and  objectives 
was  ranked  by  the  teachers  studied  as 
the  second  most  difficult  problem 
evaluated.  Hauser*  lends  support  to 
the  finding  above  by  maintaining  that 
any  teacher  new  to  a  school  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  new  and  challeng¬ 
ing  problems  because  of  the  marked 
difference  in  schools  and  communities 
— hence  differences  in  their  philosophy 
and  objectives. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  it  is 
clear  that  a  new  teacher,  either  begin¬ 
ning  or  experienced,  is  faced  with  a 
serious  problem  in  learning,  under¬ 
standing,  and  accepting  the  school’s 
philosophy  and  objectives.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  here  lies  heavily  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  employ  means  to  facili- 

*  Harold  Alberty,  Ortaniting  the  High  School 
Curriculum.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1948,  p.  6. 

*  David  G.  Ryana,  "Notes  on  Teacher  Selec¬ 
tion:  Sources  of  Information  About  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Candidate,”  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision,  XXXII  (September,  1946), 
333-42. 

*  Tate,  op.  cU. 

*  L.  J.  Hauser,  "Ideas  for  Need  and  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Proper  Induction,"  American  School 
Board  JoumtU,  V  (December,  1941),  38. 
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tate  the  teacher’s  understanding  of  the 
school’s  purposes. 

If  the  new  teacher  is  a  beginning 
teacher,  the  problem  is  primarily  to 
make  the  change  from  the  theoretical 
concept  of  the  philosophy  of  schools 
to  the  real  or  practical  as  applied  to  a 
particular  school.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
teacher  who  is  experienced,  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  to  change  from  one 
philosophy  to  another  because  schools 
are  unique  in  philosophy  and  objec¬ 
tives.  This  transition  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  for  the  teacher  from  a 
traditional  and  conservative  school 
who  changes  to  a  progressive  and  mod¬ 
ern  school.  The  adaptation  here  could 
cause  much  difficulty  during  the  induc¬ 
tion  p>eriod  as  shown  in  the  case  studies 
included  in  Chapter  V  of  this  study. 

Problem  {gb).  Conditions  of  work — 
inadequate  materials.  Table  VI  shows 
that  two  induction  problems,  namely, 
(9b)  and  (9a),  pertaining  to  conditions 
of  work  surrounding  the  teachers,  were 
accorded  an  index  score  of  234  and  215, 
respectively,  and  a  relative  ranking  of 
2  and  6.5  among  the  twelve  problems 
accorded  extremely  significant  high 
index  scores  by  the  teachers  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  problem  (9)  closely 
related  to  the  two  above,  achieved  an 
index  score  of  163  and  a  relative  rank  of 
13.5  in  the  group  of  twenty-five  prob¬ 
lems.  These  three  problems  because  of 
their  close  interrelation  are  treated  to¬ 
gether  in  the  following  analysis. 

The  influence  of  work  conditions 
upon  the  teacher  and  his  teaching  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  recognized  by  edu¬ 
cational  authorities.  Counts'  main¬ 
tains  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  teacher  lives  and  works  are  more 
important  than  the  mode  of  training. 
The  seriousness  of  poor  working  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  teacher  as  a 

*  George  S.  CounU,  The  Prospects  of  American 
Democracy.  New  York:  The  John  Day  Company, 
•939.  P-  346. 


result  of  inadequate  materials  has  been 
emphasized  by  Fine  in  a  recent  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  the  schools  by  The 
New  York  Times,  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  building,  the  school  systems  of 
the  country  lack  an  adequate  supply  of  text¬ 
books,  teaching  equipment  and  classroom  ma¬ 
terials.  Equipment  of  all  kinds  is  hard  to  get.  In 
some  rural  schools  even  the  barest  necessities, 
such  as  pencils,  paper,  blackboards  and  chalk  are 
frequently  lacking. ...  A  number  of  cities  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  textbooks  long  after  their  condition 
makes  them  unsuitable  for  effective  teaching. 
Obviously,  the  children  are  the  worst  victims.* 

In  relating  the  above  condition 
specifically  to  the  teacher  and  teach¬ 
ing,  Fine  continues. 

Thousands  of  teachers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  handicapped  because  of  poor  build¬ 
ings,  inadequate  supplies  and  an  insufficient 
amoimt  of  books.  As  a  result  they  frequently 
continue  to  use  archaic  teaching  methods. 

“If  only  I  had  enough  books  to  go  around,”  a 
Michigan  teacher  said.  “We  have  to  use  one 
textbook  for  two  children.  It’s  difficult  to  teach 
that  way.” 

Other  teachers  everywhere  voiced  similar 
complaints.  They  made  a  strenuous  plea  for 
modem  supplies  and  equipment.' 

The  teacher  in  the  modern  school 
must  be  supplied  with  a  great  variety 
of  instructional  materials  in  order  to 
adapt  instruction  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  differ  in  interests,  abilities,  and 
capacities.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
instructional  material  needed  in  the 
modern  school  should  be  gathered 
from  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  school-community  environment 
which  includes  the  factories,  farms, 
shops,  museums,  parks,  camps,  and 
other  sources.  It  is  here  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  supervisor  can  aid  the 
new  teacher  through  assisting  him  in 
making  profitable  community  con¬ 
tacts,  locating  resources,  planning  field 
excursions,  and  securing  materials  to 

*  Benjamin  Fine,  "Recommendations  and 
Condusions  in  The  New  York  Times  Study  of 
Schoois  and  Colleges,”  The  New  York  Times, 
February  11,  1947,  p.  10. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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enrich  classroom  instruction.  The  new 
teacher  may  not  even  be  aware  of  the 
many  excellent  materials  that  are 
available  unless  adequate  guidance  and 
assistance  are  provided  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  their  discovery  and  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  authors  of  the  Twenty-Second 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  in  discussing 
the  vital  need  for  improving  the  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  in  the  schoolroom 
where  the  teacher  works,  and  for  em¬ 
phasizing  the  relation  of  this  problem 
to  the  low  morale  of  teachers,  main¬ 
tain. 

Neither  teachers  nor  pupils  can  do  their  best 
work  in  poor  environments.  If  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  themselves  at  their  best,  the 
schools  must  not  neglect  the  physical  comforts 
that  will  make  their  work  easier. 

Physical  surrounding  can  irritate  teachers  and 
other  school  employees  and  interfere  with  morale. 
Dingy  walls  and  ceilings,  dirty  windows  and 
floors  tend  to  lower  standards  of  teaching  per¬ 
formance  and  breed  discontent  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.* 

The  poor  working  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  classroom  teachers  of  the 
country  due  to  inadequate  building 
facilities  is  well  recognized  by  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  critical  problem.  Benjamin 
Fine  describes  this  condition  as  follows: 

The  nation’s  public  school  buildings  are  in  an 
appalling  condition.  An  immediate  post-war 
building,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  is  necessary  to  improve  the  school  houses 
of  the  land. . . .  Eleven  commissioners  listed  the 
construction  of  the  school  buildings  as  the  great¬ 
est  need  at  this  time  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  their  states.* 

The  above  figure  has  been  up-graded 
in  more  recent  estimates  to  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  one  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  the  next  decade  in  order  to 
offset  the  lag  in  new  school  house  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  caused  by  the 

*  Morale  for  a  Free  World,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Association  of  American  School  Administrators, 
i944i  P.  a?!- 

•  Fine,  op.  eit. 


shortage  of  materials,  normal  wear,  de¬ 
terioration,  and  obsolescence  of  school 
facilities.*  As  a  result  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  classroom  teachers  have 
been  seriously  impaired.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  new  teachers  placing  work  condi¬ 
tions  high  up  on  the  list  of  extremely 
difficult  problems  confronting  them 
during  their  induction  into  a  new 
school  community. 

Problem  (,34).  Demands  for  teachers' 
time  and  energy  after  school  hours. 
Table  IV  shows  that  problem  (34), 
demands  for  teachers’  time  and  energy 
after  school  hours,  achieved  an  index 
score  of  230  and  was  ranked  number  3 
among  the  twelve  extremely  difficult 
problems  of  induction  experienced  by 
the  group. 

Many  schools  and  communities  still 
impose  burdensome  demands  on  the 
teacher  of  a  participatory  as  well  as  a 
restrictive  nature.  Elsbree  describes 
this  situation  as  follows: 

Teachers  are  called  upon  to  be  extremely  gen¬ 
erous  with  their  time  outside  of  school  hours  in 
promoting  dvic  affairs  and  in  satisfying  the 
whims  of  parents.  Church  attendance,  Sunday 
School  teaching,  and  Christian  Endeavor  ac¬ 
tivities  are  commonly  expected  of  teachers,  even 
though  the  responsibility  of  such  work  is  not 
written  down  officially  in  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  board.* 

Although  the  conditions  described 
above  are  improving  as  a  result  of 
greater  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  increased  recognition  and 
prestige  accorded  teachers,  the  fact 
remains  that  such  practices  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  many  communities.  Conse¬ 
quently,  many  prospective  teachers  do 
not  choose  to  enter  the  profession  and 
many  who  enter  soon  drop  out.* 

*  Improeement  of  Teaehint.  Washington.  D.  C.: 
American  Aasodation  of  School  Administrators, 
1947,  p.  loa. 

*  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  The  American  Teacher. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1939, 
P-  538. 
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Stroud^  places  a  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  burdening  the  teacher  with 
after-school  duties  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  community.  He  maintains 
that  much  teacher  maladjustment 
results  from  two  practices;  namely, 
overloading  the  teacher  and  forcing  her 
to  do  humdrum  school  work  after 
school,  and  on  evenings  and  week-ends; 
and  demanding  excessive  community 
work  when  regular  duties  are  already 
heavy.  Fine,  in  the  survey  rep>orted 
earlier,  asserts: 

She  [the  teacher]  is  called  upon  to  do  all  kinds 
of  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  yard  duty, 
patrolling  the  lunchroom,  conferring  with  par¬ 
ents  after  school  hours,  going  on  Saturday  hikes 
with  the  youngsters  and  staying  in  all  day 
Sunday  to  correct  papers  and  map  out  a  lesson 
plan  for  the  week.* 

Edmonson,*  in  an  article  dealing 
specifically  with  the  induction  and 
orientation  of  new  teachers,  points  out 
the  need  for  cooperation  between  the 
community  groups,  clubs,  and  churches 
to  aid  in  the  induction  of  new  teachers 
by  not  exacting  excessive  demands  for 
time  and  energy  of  teachers  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

These  authorities  support  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  studied  in  placing 
the  problem  of  demands  on  the  teach¬ 
ers’  time  and  energy  among  the  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  barriers  to  successful 
induction. 

Problem  (r).  Learning  administrative 
routines,  reports,  and  procedures.  For 
this  problem  Table  IV  shows  an  index 
score  of  223  and  a  relative  rank  of 
number  4  among  the  twelve  most  diffi- 

*  Howard  K.  Beale,  Are  American  Teachers 
Freet  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  >936, 
p.  406. 

'  J.  B.  Stroud,  “The  School  Administrator  and 
Problems  of  Teacher  Adjustment.”  Educational 
Ditest,  X  (May,  1945),  9-1 1. 

‘  Op.  cit. 

*  J.  B.  E^dmonson,  “Give  the  New  Teachers  a 
Chance,”  Nation’s  Schools,  XXXIV  (August, 
>944)1  a>- 


cult  problems.  Teachers  are  aware  of 
and  alert  to  the  fact  that  as  schools 
have  grown  in  size,  scope,  and  com¬ 
plexity,  the  administrative  machinery 
must  of  necessity  become  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  intricate.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  in  some 
schools  the  administrative  machinery 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  change  and 
adaptation  of  the  schools  to  meet  new 
needs.  In  such  schools  the  teacher-class 
and  teacher-pupil  ratios  have  changed 
neither  to  meet  the  demand  of  more  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  pupils,  nor  to 
realize  the  need  for  guidance  and  other 
school  services.  The  need  for  clerical 
assistance,  for  time  for  planning  work, 
for  sympathetic  and  understanding, 
rather  than  dictatorial  supervision,  is 
illustrative  of  new  needs.  Teachers  feel 
that  a  large  part  of  their  problems, 
frustrations,  and  confusions  spring 
from  such  discrepancies. 

In  1945  the  National  Education 
Association  published  the  results  of  an 
investigation*  in  which  the  opinions  of 
nearly  five  thousand  teachers  were 
collected  regarding  elements  in  their 
teaching  situations  that  helped  or 
hindered  them  in  doing  their  best  work. 
The  teachers  listed  the  following  items 
pertaining  to  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  practices:  (i)  clerical  work,  too 
many  reports,  red  tap>e,  no  clerical 
help;  (2)  freedom  of  teachers  to  use 
initiative  and  new  ideas  as  opposed  to 
dictatorial  and  coercive  control  of 
methods  of  work;  (3)  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning — teachers  consulted  as  against 
lack  of  such  practices;  and  (4)  ratings 
of  teachers — not  known,  unfair. 

E.  O.  Melby  identifies  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  under  which  they 
work  as  the  source  of  much  of  the 
teachers’  frustration.  He  states, 

*  “The  Teacher  Looks  at  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istration,”  National  Education  Association, 
Research  Bulletin,  XXIII,  No.  4  (December 
>945).  >34-35- 
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One  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the  educational 
profession  is  the  outmoded  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  under  which  it  is  now  attempting  to 
function.  Most  of  our  administrative  patterns 
were  borrowed  from  industry  in  a  peri^  when 
both  our  educational  philosophy  and  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  relationships  were  far  below  what 
they  are  now.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  inter¬ 
view  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  attitudes  toward  the  administration 
under  which  they  are  working,  you  wiU  discover 
that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  feel  disillusioned, 
frustrated  and  hampered  by  existing  machinery. 
Administrative  practices  are  making  a  trade  of 
teaching  when  it  ought  to  be  a  profession.  They 
are  mechanizing  the  educational  process  and 
robbing  teachers  of  the  opportunity  of  utilizing 
their  professional  knowledge  and  skill.' 

In  the  interviews  and  group  dis¬ 
cussions  that  were  held  with  new 
teachers  in  devising  and  perfecting  the 
check-sheet  employed  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  the  teachers  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  the  difficulty  of  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  learning  the  administrative 
routine,  checking  and  filling  out  re¬ 
ports,  and  adjusting  to  the  variety  of 
administrative  procedures.  The  rank 
of  this  problem — fourth  in  the  series 
rep)orted  here — serves  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  serious  one  for  new 
teachers.  Administration  is  challenged 
here  by  both  to  improve  its  own  or¬ 
ganization  and  machinery  and  at  the 
same  time  help  newly  selected  teachers 
to  understand  existing  plans. 

Problem  (17).  Inadequate  salary — 
not  able  to  meet  community  standard  of 
living.  Table  VI  shows  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  received  an  index  score  of  218  and 
a  relative  rank  in  problem-difficulty  of 
number  $  among  the  twelve  problems 
judged  to  be  significantly  difficult  by 
the  group.  It  is  significant  that  in  light 
of  the  rapidly  changing  cost  of  living 
at  the  time  this  study  was  in  progress, 
the  estimates  of  the  teachers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  rather  evenly  over  all  six 
degrees  of  difficulty. 

'  E.  O.  Melby,  "Problems  of  the  Professional 
Personnel,"  Education  Ditest,  XI  (May,  1946), 
SI. 


As  a  result  of  the  employment  of  the 
scientific  method  in  attacking  salary 
problems  and  salary  schedules  growing 
largely  out  of  the  research  carried  on 
by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion*  and  by  individual  educators  such 
as  E.  S.  Evenden,*  Willard  S.  Elsbree,^ 
Lester  Dix,‘  and  others,  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  salary  making  and  planning 
have  been  accepted  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  within  the  past  few  decades. 
Among  these  is  the  principle  that 
salaries  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  comparable  to  that  which 
may  be  expected  in  other  professions 
with  similar  training.  This  principle 
has  been  violated  by  school  boards  in 
many  communities.  As  Elsbree*  has 
pointed  out,  a  basic  reason  for  the  wide 
variation  in  the  community’s  efforts 
to  reward  its  teachers  lies  in  the  anti¬ 
quated  tax  machinery  and  the  formu¬ 
las  for  distributing  state  aid. 

The  condition  described  above  is 
reflected  in  the  judgment  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  with  whom  we  are  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  they  accorded  the  problem 
of  sufficient  salary  to  meet  the  com¬ 
munity  standard  of  living  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  high  rank,  number  5,  among  the 
problems  appraised.  The  new  teacher 
who  in  striving  to  establish  himself  in 
a  new  community  is  in  a  position  to 
feel  the  full  impact  of  an  inadequate 
salary  that  does  not  permit  living  on  a 

*  "Teachers’  Salaries  and  Salary  Trends  in 
1933,”  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Bulletin,  I,  No.  3,  (May,  1933),  75. 

*.  E.  S.  Evenden,  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Salary 
Schedules  in  the  United  States,  1918-1919.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association, 
1919. 

*  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  Teachers'  Salaries.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1931. 

'  Lester  Dix,  Economic  Basis  for  the  Teacher's 
Wate.  New  York:  Teachers  Ctrflege,  Columbia 
University,  1931. 

*  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  The  American  Teacher. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1939,  p. 
455- 
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scale  both  dignified  and  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  community.  Such  a 
condition  would  seriously  impair  the 
teacher’s  successful  induction  into  the 
school  and  the  community. 

In  1945  the  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
published  the  results  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion*  of  the  opinions  of  teachers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  various  aspects  of  personnel 
administration  policies.  One  of  the 
questions  for  which  answers  were 
sought  was,  “What  annual  salary 
would  make  it  possible  for  you,  with 
present  family  responsibilities,  to  live 
in  your  community  on  a  plane  of  com¬ 
fort  and  dignity  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  you?”  Table  VII  is  adapted 
from  the  replies  to  this  question.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that,  among  the 
urban  teachers  reporting,  33  p>ercent 
of  the  women  and  48  percent  of  the 
men,  and,  among  the  rural  teachers, 
25  percent  of  the  women  and  31  per¬ 
cent  of  the  men  believed  that  they 
needed  $1,000  or  more  above  their 
1943-44  salaries  to  maintain  a  satis¬ 
factory  plane  of  living.  On  the  basis  of 
individual  teacher’s  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  salary,  less  than  i  percent  felt 

*  Op.  cit. 


that  their  present  salaries  were  higher 
than  needed. 

Problem  (5).  Disciplinary  problems. 
Table  VI  shows  this  problem  to  have 
been  accorded  an  index  score  of  215  and 
ranked  number  6.5  in  relative  diffi¬ 
culty.  Almost  without  exception  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  teacher’s 
difficulties  reports  pupil  discipline  as  a 
major  problem.  The  larger  percentage 
of  new  teachers  who  identified  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  as  having  been  pres¬ 
ent  during  their  induction  indicates 
that  both  beginning  and  exp>erienced 
teachers  consider  this  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  In  1945  Tate*  found  that  the  new 
teachers  included  in  his  study  ranked 
problems  related  to  school  discipline 
as  their  most  difficult  adjustment 
problem.  In  a  study  made  in  1944  of  the 
problems  of  beginning  teachers,  Flesher* 
found  that  discipline  was  reported  with 
the  highest  frequency.  Phillips*  and 
Symonds*  also  placed  discipline  among 

*  Op.  cU. 

*  W.  R.  Flesher,  "The  Beginning  Teacher," 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XXIV  (January, 
*945).  >4-J8. 

*  Margaret  Phillips,  “Some  Problems  of  Ad¬ 
justment  in  the  E^rly  Years  of  a  Teacher's  Life," 
British  Journal  of  Educational  Psycholoty,  XI 
(November,  1933),  237-56. 

*  Perdval  Symonds,  "Problems  Faced  by 


Table  VII 

Relationship  between  Salary  Received  and  Salary  Needed  to  Maintain 
Satisfactory  Plane  of  Livino  in  Community 


Reporting  Group 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Median  &kry 
in  1943-44 

Additional 

Amount 

Needed 

Percent 

Additional 

Needed 

Percent  of  Teach-  ' 

ers  Needing 
$1,000  or  More 
above  1943-1944 

Salary 

Urban  teachers 

All  women . 

3,160 

•2.149 

$628 

29 

33 

All  men . 

609 

2,685 

72s 

27 

48 

Rural  teachers 

All  women . 

6ao 

1,22s 

548 

45 

25 

All  men . 

83 

1,803 

664 

37 

32 

•  Adapted  from  "The  Teacher  Looks  at'Personnel  Administration,"  National  Education  Assoda- 
tioo.  Research  Bulletin,  XXIII  (1945),  133. 
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the  most  difficult  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  by  new  teachers. 

The  problem  of  pupil  control  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  new  teacher,  either 
beginning  or  experienced.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  learning  the 
school  policies  and  procedures  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  establishing  optimum 
teacher-pupil  relationships.  Obviously, 
the  administration  should  prevent  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  from  arising  during 
the  induction  period. 

Problem  (pa).  Condilions  of  work — 
inadequate  building  facilities.  (This 
problem  was  treated  earlier  in  con¬ 
junction  with  (9b),  which  ranks  second 
in  this  array.) 

Problem  (7).  Teacher-class  load.  As 
shown  in  Table  VI  the  problem  of 
teacher-class  load  was  given  an  index 
score  of  212  and  ranked  number  8  in 
the  list  of  problems  judged  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult. 

The  question  of  teaching  load  as 
related  to  teaching  efficiency  has  long 
been  the  center  of  much  controversy 
among  educators.  However,  very  little 
research  is  available  to  shed  light  on 
what  constitutes  the  most  effective 
teaching  load.  Educators  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that,  with  the  change  in  emphasis 
in  the  school  program  from  a  subject- 
matter  approach  to  the  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child,  together  with 
the  expansion  of  the  school’s  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  addition  of  special  services 
such  as  guidance  and  counselling,  and 
provisions  for  work  experience,  health 
instruction,  and  the  like,  teaching 
load  becomes  of  major  importance  in 
teaching  efficiency.  In  addition,  the 
findings  of  modern  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  the  newer  concepts  of  child 
growth,  and  the  imperative  need  for 
individualizing  instruction  and  teacher- 
pupil  relationships  make  it  essential  to 


Teachers,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
XXXV  (September,  1941),  >-15. 


reduce  the  teacher-class  load  as  well  as 
the  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

Reeder*  defines  the  teacher’s  load 
as  the  “total  professional  load”  and 
maintains  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 
measured  by  considering  only  one  or  a 
few  factors,  such  as  class  size  and  the 
number  of  teaching  periods.  Fine,*  in 
his  nation-wide  survey,  found  that 
“teachers  insist  their  working  load  is 
too  heavy”  and  recommended  that 
fewer  extra-curricular  or  clerical  duties 
be  required  of  teachers,  particularly 
those  routine  reports  not  likely  to  be 
used. 

In  1940,  an  investigation  of  the 
teacher’s  load  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association*  revealed  that  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  primary  teachers,  42  per¬ 
cent  on  the  intermediate  level,  46  per¬ 
cent  on  the  high  school  level  believed 
their  loads  to  be  heavy  and  extreme. 
In  a  recent  publication  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards  recom¬ 
mends  that 

In  the  light  of  accepted  purposes  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education,  standards  of  efficiency  must  be 
established  in  order  to  limit  the  increasing  flow  of 
exhausting  teacher  re^>onsibilities  if  maximum 
teaching  efficiency  is  expected. . . .  Since  class¬ 
room  instruction  is  only  one  of  the  significant 
elements  involved  in  effective  teaching,  time  for 
other  activities  should  be  included  in  the  total 
school  week. . . .  When  the  educational  program 
requires  more  time  than  can  be  encompassed 
within  a  total  school  week  of  forty  hours,  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  should  be  added  in  order  that  all 
teachers  may  do  their  work  efficiently.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  teacher- 
class  load,  an  important  factor  in  the 
total  teaching  or  professional  load  of 

*  Ward  G.  Reeder,  Pundamentals  of  Public 
School  Administration.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Comi>any,  1941,  p.  134. 

*  Fine,  op.  cit. 

*  "Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,"  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin, 
XVIII,  No.  3  (March,  1940),  63. 

*  Improvement  of  Teachint.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Nationai  Education  Assodation,  1947,  pp.  115- 
16. 
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the  teacher,  constitutes  a  real  problem 
for  teachers.  It  app>ears  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  included  in  this 
study  in  rating  the  problem  of  teacher- 
class  load  among  the  twelve  most 
diflBcult  in  the  group  of  twenty-five 
induction  problems  most  commonly 
experienced  is  consistent  with  the 
opinions  of  both  educational  leaders 
and  teachers  in  general  as  well  as  with 
the  findings  of  research. 

Problem  (5).  Gaining  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  school’s  system  of  evaluating 
pupil  achievement.  Problem  (5)  was 
accorded  a  difficulty  index  score  of  190 
placing  it  in  the  number  9  p>osition  in 
relative  difficulty  among  the  twenty- 
five  problems  appraised.  It  is  clear  that 
the  school’s  policy  in  the  evaluation 
of  pupil  achievement  is  closely  related 
to  problems  (16)  and  (i)  described 
earlier.  Therefore,  the  factors  account¬ 
ing  for  the  wide  variation  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  objectives  of  school  systems 
and  the  difference  in  administrative 
routines  and  reports  also  apply  to  the 
various  methods  employed  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  pupil  achievement. 

The  degree  to  which  the  problem  of 
evaluation  of  pupil  achievement  has 
become  a  serious  problem  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  for  new  teachers  in  particular 
has  been  emphasized  by  Henry  J.  Otto 
as  follows: 

Each  Khool  should  have  definitely  formulated 
policies  regarding  pupil  progress.  Individual 
teachers  welcome  the  guidance  they  can  get  from 
definite  policies.  Preferably  a  statement  of  pro¬ 
motion  policies  should  be  prepared  cooperatively 
by  members  of  the  faculty  and  parent  representa¬ 
tives  and  oriented  to  the  purposes  and  philosophy 
of  education  prevailing  in  the  school  and  to 
circumstances  existing  in  the  local  situation.  Un¬ 
less  such  a  formulation  can  be  reconsidered  each 
year,  new  teachers  should  be  given  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  familiar  with  previous 
faculty  deliberations  and  agreement.' 

'  Henry  J.  Otto,  Elementary  School  Ortanita- 
tion  and  Administration.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Century  Company,  1944,  p.  337. 


W UliamL.  W rinkle*  describes  the  eval¬ 
uation  problem  confronting  the  schools 
and  the  teachers  of  the  country  as  be¬ 
ing  the  “problem  which  ranks  close  to 
the  top  among  those  about  which  most 
schools  and  teachers  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Bacon,  in 
discussing  recent  trends  in  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  pupil  progress,  state: 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  feeling  that  the 
traditional  systems  of  school  marks  are  harmful 
to  many  students,  numerous  schools  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  other  systems. ...  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  find  that  school  systems  are  experimenting 
with  better  ways  of  estimating  the  progress  of 
students,  and  that  this  experimentation  is  going 
forward  in  all  sections  of  the  country.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  new 
attitudes  toward  evaluating  pupil 
achievement  and  progress  are  pervad¬ 
ing  the  schools  of  the  country.  Each 
school,  since  its  total  program  should 
reflect  its  philosophy  of  education  and 
since  its  methods  of  evaluation  should 
be  consistent  with  this  philosophy  as 
well  as  with  local  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  should  work  out  its  own 
methods  and  practices  on  the  basis  of 
its  objectives,  philosophy,  staff,  and 
community.  It  is  clear  also  that  new 
teachers  entering  a  school  will  find  a 
system  of  evaluation  that  differs  from 
that  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar.  The  administration  must  help 
the  new  teacher  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  of  evaluation  which 
the  school  employs. 

Problem  (24).  Problem  of  securing 
pleasant  living  accommodations.  This 
problem  was  accorded  a  difficulty  index 
score  of  194  giving  it  a  relative  rank  of 
number  10  among  the  twenty-five  in- 

*  William  L.  Wrinkle,  Improving  Marking  and 
Reporting  Practices.  New  York:  Rinehart  and 
Company,  Inc.,  19471  p.  30. 

'  Jamea  B.  Edmonaon,  Joaeph  Roemer,  and 
Francia  L.  Bacon,  Administration  of  the  Modem 
Secondary  School.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1941,  pp.  458-459. 
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duction  problems  most  commonly  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  teachers  studied.  In 
view  of  the  critical  housing  emergency, 
it  appears  that  the  problem  would 
have  been  accorded  a  much  higher 
position  on  the  scale.  One  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  period  since  1940,  employing 
authorities  have  made  specific  efforts 
to  secure  housing  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  as  an  inducement  to  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  employment.  In  addition, 
teachers  have  been  reluctant  to  accept 
positions  unless  evidence  of  availability 
of  adequate  housing  was  furnished  by 
the  employer.  Undoubtedly  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  continue  until  the  supply  of 
teachers  and  housing  is  improved. 

Alert  school  administrators  have 
learned  that  if  teachers  are  to  do  their 
best  work,  the  schools  and  communities 
must  recognize  that  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  teacher’s  out-of-school 
life  must  be  conducive  to  wholesome 
living  and  good  morale.  The  cue  to  the 
satisfactions  experienced  by  the  teacher 
is  in  the  total  life  situation  both  in  and 
out  of  school. 

This  condition  is  described  by  Mc- 
Clusky  and  Strayer  as  follows: 

If,  therefore,  the  highest  morale  is  to  be 
achieved  in  a  s(±ool  staff,  all  the  relationships  of 
the  instructor  must  be  considered.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  experiences  centering  in  the 
classroom  can  be  segmented  from  life  outside  the 
classroom.* 

The  authors  of  the  Twenty-second 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  in  discussing 
the  problem  facing  several  teachers 
in  finding  satisfactory  living  accommo¬ 
dations,  state: 

They  [the  teachers]  were  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  within  reason,  but  few  people  in  that 
rich  community  during  prosperous  years  cared  to 
share  their  homes  with  roomers.  Such  an  intro* 

*  Howard  Y.  McCiusky  and  Floyd  J.  Strayer, 
“Reactions  of  Teachers  to  Teaching,”  5cAooi 
Rsmw,  XLVIIl  (November,  1941),  619-10. 


duction  to  a  new  teaching  venture  is  not  om- 
dudve  to  good  morale.  In  this  case  a  canvass  of 
the  situation  should  have  been  made  before 
school  started  and  help  should  have  been  given 
to  all  new  teachers.* 

In  1935  Charles  H.  Beck*  in  a  study 
of  improvement  of  teacher  adjustment 
found  that  teachers  believed  their 
superintendents  could  facilitate  their 
adjustment  through  helping  them  find 
comfortable  and  happy  home  environ¬ 
ments.  In  the  study  by  Tate*  reported 
earlier,  the  teachers  ranked  problems 
of  housing  and  living  conditions  num¬ 
ber  4  in  frequency  of  mention.  Sy- 
monds*  identifies  as  significant  the 
problems  of  living  accommodations, 
the  cordiality  of  the  landlady,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  teacher  was  made 
to  feel  at  home.  In  1945  the  National 
Education  Association  inquired  into 
the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  teach¬ 
ing.  It  asked  the  respondents  to  list 
those  elements  that  hindered  them 
from  rendering  their  most  effective 
service.  The  home  life  of  the  teacher 
emerged  as  an  important  factor.* 

The  importance  of  adequate  and 
pleasant  living  quarters  in  relation  to 
the  new  teacher’s  morale  and  effi¬ 
ciency  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
administration  keep  informed  regard¬ 
ing  this  need.  This  involves  more 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  available 
facilities;  it  includes  information  re¬ 
garding  the  quality  of  living  that  goes 
on  in  the  homes  where  teachers  live, 
the  cordiality  and  congeniality  of  the 
home  owners,  and  the  type  of  neighbor¬ 
hood.  For  the  administration  merely 
to  locate  a  rooming  house  neither  meets 

*  Morale  for  a  Free  World.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
>944.  P-  *76- 

*  Charles  H.  Beck,  “Inducting  New  Teachers 
into  Service,"  Sck^  Rerirm,  XLIII  (May, 
>935).  3a4-3»S- 

*  Tate,  op.  oil. 

>  Symonds,  op.  cit. 

*  op.  «*».,  p.  135. 
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the  school’s  responsibility  to  the  new 
teacher  nor  insures  conducive  and 
pleasant  home  environment. 

Problem  {15).  N on-constructive  super¬ 
vision.  The  problem  of  nonconstructive 
supervision  was  accorded  a  difficulty 
index  score  of  180  and  ranked  number 
1 1. 5  in  the  group  of  twenty-five  prob¬ 
lems  experienced  by  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  studied. 

The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion/  in  the  study  referred  to  earlier  of 
teacher  opinions  as  to  hindrances  and 
barriers  to  effective  teaching,  found 
that  teachers  identified  the  following 
items  of  specific  and  related  aspects  of 
supervision  as  barriers  to  effective 
teaching:  (i)  supervision  that  is  inter¬ 
fering,  not  helpful,  excessive;  (2)  free¬ 
dom  of  teachers  to  use  initiative  and 
new  ideas  as  against  dictatorial  and 
coercive  control  of  methods  of  work; 
(3)  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
good  will  as  against  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  sympathy  and  (4)  quality  of 
professional  leadership. 

According  to  Briggs,  the  suptervision 
of  new  teachers  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
structive  or  non-constructive  due  to 
the  previous  expjerience  of  the  teacher 
with  supervision.  He  states, 

Supervision  is  also  e^)eciaUy  needed  by  teach¬ 
ers  new  to  a  school,  whatever  their  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  It  may  have  been  good  or  it  may  have 
been  harmful.  In  the  former  case  the  principal 
must  be  careful  not  to  impose  his  own  ideas  of 
procedures  which  may  be  less  effective  with  the 
teacher  than  the  accustomed  ones,  and  he  may 
have  to  use  a  more  delicate  tact  to  make  his  as¬ 
sistance  desired.  When  former  experience  has 
been  bad,  often  becauM  ot  poor  supervision,  the 
supervisor’s  task  is  more  than  usually  difiBcult; 
he  has  to  get  rid  bad  practices  and  sometimes 
bad  attitudes  while  carrying  on  his  constructive 
program.* 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  51 
percent  of  the  teachers  studied  indi- 

>  /W4.,  p.  13J. 

*  Thomas  S.  Briggs,  Impronint  Instruction. 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938,  p. 
37- 


cated  that  the  supervision  they  were 
provided  during  their  induction  was 
not  helpful  to  them.  This  finding  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  for  re-examining  the 
policies  of  new  teacher  supervision 
being  carried  on  in  the  schools. 

Problem  {32).  Difficulties  in  finding 
and  establishing  satisfying  recreational 
outlets  in  the  community.  This  problem 
achieved  a  difficulty  index  score  of  180, 
identical  to  problem  (15)  described 
above,  and  ranked  number  11.5  among 
the  problems  appraised.  Its  piosition  in 
the  relative  ranking  places  it  lowest 
among  the  twelve  problems  ranking 
from  above  the  average  difficulty  index 
score  up  to  the  most  extremely  difficult, 
or  number  (i),  problem. 

Symonds*  has  identified  the  finding 
of  suitable  and  satisfying  recreational 
outlets  as  one  of  the  serious  personal 
problems  to  which  teachers  are  exposed 
in  many  communities.  Bossing^  de¬ 
clares  that  the  sheer  loneliness,  social 
isolation,  and  finding  satisfactory  asso¬ 
ciates  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
discouragements  and  frustrations  of 
new  teachers.  Stroud*  maintains  that 
not  being  identified  with  the  social, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
community  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
teacher  adjustment.  Edmonson*  be¬ 
lieves  that  many  teachers  leave  the 
profession  after  their  first  year  because 
of  their  unhappy  experiences  in  the 
community.  He  suggests  that  the 
schools  provide  social  and  recreational 
activities  in  which  new  teachers  are 
given  a  special  opfiortunity  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

In  many  communities  the  establish- 

*  op.  cU. 

*  Nelaon  L.  Botaing,  ProgressiM  Mrlkods  of 
Teaching  i*  the  Secondary  Schools.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1943,  pp.  67-69. 

*  J.  B.  Stroud,  "The  School  Adminlatrator  and 
Problema  of  Teacher  Adjuatment.”  Education 
Digest,  X  (May,  1945)1 

*  J.  B.  ^monaon,  "Give  the  New  Teachera  a 
Chance,"  Nation’s  Schools,  XXXIV  (Auguat, 
•  944).  a«. 
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raent  of  satisfactory  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  is  a  serious  problem  for  all 
teachers  whether  beginning  or  ex|)e- 
rienced.  It  should  be  the  mutual  con¬ 
cern  of  the  school  and  the  community 
to  aid  the  new  teacher,  particularly 
the  recent  college  graduate,  in  this 
difficult  situation.  Better  teachers  will 
not  remain  long  in  communities  where 
they  are  not  able  to  find  at  least  a 
minimum  of  satisfaction  for  their  rec¬ 
reational  needs. 

The  purpose  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  has  been  to  show  the  relative 
problem  difficulty  caused  by  each  of 
the  twenty-five  problems  appraised, 
based  upon  the  estimates  of  those 
teachers  who  indicated  that  they  had 
experienced  the  problem  during  their 
recent  induction.  It  will  be  noticed  in 
Table  VI  that  all  problems  were  not 
encountered  by  the  same  number  of 
teachers.  Thus  if  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  encountering  a  particular  problem 
is  divided  into  the  index  score  of  total 
problem  difficulty  for  that  problem,  a 
“mean  score  of  problem  difficulty” 
may  be  secured.  To  illustrate:  Problem 
(24)  was  reported  by  50  percent,  or  68, 
of  the  136  teachers  studied  (Table  VI). 
Its  index  score  of  total  difficulty  is 
194.  When  this  index  is  divided  by  68, 
the  quotient  2.85  is  derived.  This  quo¬ 
tient  represents  the  “mean  score  of 
problem  difficulty”  of  securing  pleas¬ 
ant  living  accommodations.  Although 
this  problem  ranks  tenth  in  total  prob¬ 
lem  difficulty  (last  column.  Table  VI) 
it  has  a  higher  “mean  score  of  prob¬ 
lem  difficulty”  than  that  of  problem 
(16),  which  was  reported  by  71  per¬ 
cent,  or  96,  of  the  136  teachers  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  which  ranks  first.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  “mean  score  of  problem  dif¬ 
ficulty”  is  a.6i. 

SUMMARY 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
136  recently  inducted  teachers  included 


in  this  study,  the  twelve  induction 
problems  described  above  appear  to 
constitute  the  main  barriers  to  opti¬ 
mally  effective  and  satisfactory  induc¬ 
tion  of  teachers  into  new  situations. 
The  opinions  of  the  group  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  literature  pertinent  to 
this  subject.  The  estimate  of  difficulty 
accorded  the  problems,  based  on  the 
experienced  judgment  of  the  teachers 
studied,  appears  to  be  fairly  reliable. 

TYPES  OE  INDUCTION  PROBLEMS  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  BY  NEW  TEACHERS 

This  Study  recognizes  the  fallacy  of 
setting  up  induction  problems  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  and  unrelated  to 
other  aspects  of  the  total  situation.  All 
teachers’  problems  interpenetrate  and 
interact  upon  one  another.  However, 
for  purposes  of  clarification  and  dis¬ 
cussion  it  is  desirable  to  group  the 
problems  encountered  by  teachers  new 
to  a  situation  into  various  related 
fields  or  problem  areas.  This  should 
aid  the  understanding  of  the  total 
problem  of  induction  as  well  as  facili¬ 
tate  the  planning  of  induction  pro¬ 
grams. 

Table  Vlll  is  designed  to  show  the 
various  types,  or  fields,  of  induction 
problems  experienced  by  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  136  recently  inducted 
teachers  included  in  this  study.  The 
problems  are  listed  under  appropriate 
headings  or  fields  according  to  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention.  The  rank  is  based 
upon  the  teacher’s  ratings,  or  problem 
difficulty  index  score,  rather  than  on 
frequency  of  mention. 

An  examination  of  Table  VIII 
shows  that  ii,  or  44  percent,  of  the 
twenty-five  induction  problems  identi¬ 
fied  by  50  percent  or  more  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  fall  in  two  classifications  or  types; 
namely,  problems  involving  teacher- 
community  relations,  and  those  in¬ 
volving  administrative  and  supervisory 
relations.  According  to  the  problem- 


*  Baaed  on  index  score  of  total  difficulty  (see  last  column.  Table  VI). 


difficulty  ratings  in  each  classification,  readily  apparent.  Consequently,  any 
the  teachers  exp>erienced  more  diffi-  grouping  or  classifying  of  such  prob- 
culty  with  the  former  than  with  the  lems  must  result  in  noticeable  overlap- 
latter.  The  range  in  difficulty  index  ping.  The  two  classifications  above 
score  in  the  former  was  from  3  to  15,  furnish  an  excellent  example.  In  the 
with  the  average  8.8,  while,  in  the  lat-  administrative  and  supervisory  rela- 
ter  type,  the  range  was  from  ii  to  23  tionships  group,  problems  (35),  (22), 
with  the  average  17.7.  (25),  and  (25a)  might  well  be  classified 

As  stated  earlier  the  interpenetra-  under  teacher-community  relations, 
tion  of  the  problems  of  induction  is  Their  placement  in  the  category  of  ad- 
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ministrative-supervisory  relations  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  mitigation 
of  these  problems  is,  primarily,  the 
responsibility  of  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  rather  than 
that  of  the  teacher  who  is  new  to  the 
community.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  clear 
that  the  two  types  of  problems, 
teacher-community  relations  on  the 
one  hand  and  administrative-super¬ 
visory-teacher  relations  on  the  other 
predominate  in  the  difficulties  which 
confront  new  teachers. 

Further  study  of  Table  VIII  reveals 
that,  whereas  the  two  classifications  of 
induction  problems,  namely,  those 
related  to  understanding  the  school’s 
philosophy  and  procedures,  and  those 
having  to  do  with  conditions  of  work, 
are  less  numerous  than  the  two  types 
described  above,  they  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  observation  is  based  upon 
the  high  ratings  which  they  received. 
In  Table  VIII  three  problems  are 
grouped  under  each  of  these  types. 
With  the  exception  of  problem  (9)  each 
of  these  six  was  rated  among  the  ten 
most  difficult  problems,  and  three  of 
the  remaining  problems,  namely  (16), 
(9b),  and  (i)  were  rated  among  the 
five  most  difficult  in  the  group  ap¬ 
praised.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the 
six  problems  comprising  these  two 
classifications  were  reported  by  rela¬ 
tively  high  percentages  of  teachers. 
Based  upon  the  two  factors,  extensive 
frequency  of  mention  and  a  high  diffi¬ 
culty  rating,  it  appears  that  new  teach¬ 
ers  experience  greater  difficulty  first,  in 
understanding  the  school’s  philosophy, 
objectives,  routines,  reports,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  second,  in  adapting  to 
conditions  of  work. 

Table  VIII  shows  that  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  establishing  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  teacher-pupil  relationships  were 
accorded  a  relatively  high  frequency  of 
mention  while  opinion  seems  to  be 
divided  as  to  problem  difficulty.  It  will 
be  noted  that  problems  (3)  and  (6)  were 


rated  low  in  problem  difficulty  while 
problems  (8)  and  (7)  were  given  a  high 
frequency  of  mention  and  rated  among 
the  top  ten  problems  in  difficulty. 
These  data  indicate  that  disciplinary 
problems  and  number  of  classes  rather 
than  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  were  the 
main  barriers  to  the  establishment  of 
effective  teacher-pupil  relationships. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
establishing  good  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships  ranked  number  4  in  frequency 
of  mention  but  number  17  in  relative 
problem  difficulty  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  not  particularly  significant 
in  the  induction  of  new  teachers. 

The  two  remaining  classifications 
shown  in  Table  VIII,  namely,  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  adjustment  to  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teacher  p>ersonnel,  and 
problems  related  primarily  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  appear  to  be  of  relatively  slight 
significance.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  former  classification  problems 
(3)  and  (4),  although  ranking  in  the 
top  ten  problems  in  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion,  were  rated  17  and  23,  respectively, 
in  problem  difficulty.  In  the  latter 
group,  problems  (18)  and  (19),  ranked 
number  13  and  16  in  frequency  of 
mention,  were  rated  number  23  and  35 
in  Table  VI. 

SUMMARY 

The  findings  resulting  from  the 
analysis  of  the  above  data  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  IX  below.  The  table 
gives  the  relative  difficulty  rank  of  each 
problem  area,  based  upon  the  com¬ 
bined  ratings  of  each  problem  falling 
within  that  grouping. 

PROBLEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  OF  MENTION  AND  RELATIVE 
DIFFICULTY 

The  hypothesis  that  a  close  agree¬ 
ment  prevails  between  induction  prob¬ 
lems  ranked  as  to  frequency  of  mention 
and  problem  difficulty  is  not  sustained. 
At  this  point  the  reader  should  exam- 
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Table  IX 

Relative  Dieficclty  of  Various  Types 
OF  Induction  Problems 


Types  of  Problems 


Difficulty 

Rank* 


Problems  related  to  understanding  the 
school’s  philosophy  and  objectives, 

reports,  and  procedures .  i 

Problems  relat^  to  conditions  of  work 

surrounding  the  teacher .  2 

Problems  involving  teacher-community 

relationships .  3 

Problems  related  to  administrator-super- 

visor- teacher  relationships .  4 

Problems  involving  establishment  of  good 

teacher-pupil  relationships .  5 

Problems  primarily  related  to  classroom 
instruction .  6 


*  Based  on  ratings,  not  frequency  of  mention. 


ine  Table  X  in  which  the  problems  are 
ranked  on  these  two  bases. 

A  study  of  Table  X  reveals  that 
eight,  or  32  percent  of  the  problems, 
are  in  close  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  two  rankings.  These  are  (i),  (8), 
(9b),  (7)1  (9a),  (9),  (35).  and  (25).  With 
the  exception  of  these  problems,  the 
variation  between  the  two  rankings 
ranges  from  a  significant  to  a  pro¬ 
nounced  difference.  A  problem  having  a 
high  frequency  rank  paired  with  a  low 
rank  in  problem  difiiculty,  is  indicative 
of  common  occurrence  during  the  induc¬ 
tion  process  but  of  no  significant  diffi¬ 
culty.  Conversely,  a  high  rank  in  prob¬ 
lem  difficulty  in  contrast  to  a  low  rank 
in  frequency  of  mention  indicates 
marked  difficulty  even  though  the 
problem  is  not  usually  encountered 
during  induction. 

It  will  be  observed  in  Table  X  that 
problems  (2),  (4),  (3),  and  (19),  al¬ 
though  ranking  4,  7,  ii,  and  13,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  frequency  of  mention, 
were  accorded  a  problem  difficulty 
rank  of  17,  23, 18,  and  25,  respectively. 
The  most  pronounced  variation  among 
these  four  problems  is  identified  with 


problem  (4),  professional  adjustment 
to  other  teacher  personnel,  ranking  7  in 
frequency  of  mention  and  23  in  prob¬ 
lem  difficulty.  This  finding  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many 
authorities  believe  the  problem  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  and  adjustment  to  the 
other  teachers  is  one  of  the  main  bar¬ 
riers  to  successful  induction.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  whereby  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem  received  a  minor  rating 
achieves  added  significance  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  teachers,  on  the 
average,  had  taught  in  2.33  communi¬ 
ties  and  that  50.7  percent  were  teach¬ 
ing  their  first  year  in  their  present 
positions. 

Further  study  of  Table  X  shows  that 
problems  (34),  (17),  (32)  and  (24)  were 
accorded  relatively  high  ranks  based 
on  problem  difficulty  and  compara¬ 
tively  low  ranks  in  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion.  Slightly  less  significant  variation 
is  observed  in  problems  (20)  and  (33). 
The  most  pronounced  disparity  in 
agreement  in  the  above  grouping  is 
problem  (24),  ranking  10  in  problem 
difficulty  and  25,  or  last,  in  frequency 
of  mention.  Significant  variation  is 
observed  also  in  problems  (32)  and  (15), 
with  identical  ranks  of  1 1.5  in  problem 
difficulty,  and  20  and  23  in  frequency 
of  mention. 

These  data  suggest  that  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  the  prevalence  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Further,  in  certain  instances  the 
wide  variation  between  frequency  rank 
and  difficulty  rank  indicates  that 
problems  may  be  of  average  or  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  some  communities  and  of 
extreme  difficulty  in  others. 

RELATIVE  DIEPICULTY  OP  THE  PROB¬ 
LEMS  OP  INDUCTION  EXPERIENCED  BY 
LESS  THAN  50  PERCENT  OP  1 36  NEW 
TEACHERS  DURING  THEIR  INDUCTION 

The  purpose  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  is  to  establish  the  relative 
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degrees  of  difficulty  of  the  problems  the  rank  order  of  these  percentages* 

experienced  by  less  than  50  percent  of  the  actual  estimates  of  degree  of  dif- 

the  teachers  included  in  this  investiga-  ficulty  of  each  problem  based  on  the 

tion.  Because  these  problems  have  six  possible  choices  used  in  this  study, 

comparatively  less  influence  on  the  the  index  score  of  problem  difficulty, 

induction  pattern  of  the  total  group,  and,  finally,  the  rank  of  each  problem 

the  present  treatment  will  be  general  with  respect  to  relative  difficulty 

rather  than  specific.  based  on  the  index  score. 

Table  XI  is  designed  to  show  the  According  to  Table  XI,  the  index 
percentage  of  teachers  who  expe-  scores  of  problem  difficulty  of  the 

rienced  each  problem  during  induction,  twenty  less  difficult  problems  range 

Table  X 


Problems  Ranked  Accordino  to  Frequency  or  Mention  and  Relative  DirricuLTY 


Problems 

Rank  Based 
on  Frequency 
of  Mention 

Rank  Based 
on  Relative 
Difficulty 

(i)  Learning  administrative  routines,  reports,  and  procedures _ 

I 

4 

(5)  Gaining  an  understanding  of  the  school’s  system  of  evaluating 

pupil  achievement . 

a 

9 

(8)  Disciplinary  problems . 

3 

6.S 

(9b)  Conditions  of  work — inadequate  materials . 

4 

a 

(16)  Gaining  a  clear  and  workable  understanding  of  the  school’s 

philosophy  and  objectives . 

5 

I 

(a)  Establishing  good  teacher-pupil  relationships . 

6 

17 

(4)  Problem  of  professional  adjustment  to  other  teacher  personnel 

7 

23 

(9a)  Conditions  of  work,  inadequate  building  facilities . 

8 

6.S 

(7)  Teacher-class  load . 

9 

8 

(34)  Demands  for  teacher’s  time  and  energy  after  school  hours. 

10 

3 

(3)  Establishing  good  working  relationships  with  the  principal, 

gaining  his  support  and  respect . 

II 

18 

(9)  Conditions  of  work,  drab,  unattractive  surroundings . 

(19)  Utilization  of  auxiliary  teaching  aids . 

13 

13  s 

13 

as 

(17)  Inadequate  salary,  not  able  to  meet  community  standard  of 

living . 

14 

S 

(35)  Discovery  and  utilization  of  the  human  and  material  resources 

of  the  community . 

IS 

13  s 

(18)  Problems  of  class  management,  e.g.,  organizing  class  work _ 

16 

22 

(6)  Pupil-teacher  ratio . 

17 

ai 

(aa)  Problems  encountered  in  establishing  good  working  relation- 

ships  with  parents . 

18 

24 

(a5)  Problem  of  not  being  informed  with  respect  to  community 

culture  and  traditions . 

19 

20 

(3a)  Difficulties  in  finding  satisfactory  recreational  outlets  in  the 

community . 

20 

II. s 

(33)  Problem  of  participating  in  the  sodal,  political,  and  economic 

life  of  the  community . 

31 

ISS 

(ao)  Problem  of  not  knowing  specific  teaching  assignment  prior  to 

teaching  duties . 

aa 

ISS 

(15)  Non-constructive  supervision . 

*3 

II. s 

(asa)  Problem  of  not  being  informed  with  respect  to  community 

problems . 

24 

19 

(a4)  Problem  of  securing  pleasant  living  accommodations . 

as 

10 

3o8 
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from  a  low  of  37  to  a  high  of  135  with 
the  average  80.5.  It  is  significant  to 
note  the  disparity  between  the  average 
problem  difficulty  score  of  80.5  of 
the  twenty  less  frequently  experienced 
problems  and  the  average  score  of  173 
of  the  twenty-five  problems  identified 
earlier  as  being  most  difficult.  This 
indicates  that  recently  inducted  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  only  alert  to  the  problems 
they  encounter  during  induction  but 
that  they  also  possess  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  the  relative  de¬ 
grees  of  difficulty  of  these  problems. 
This  serves  to  substantiate  the  belief 
that  the  classroom  teachers  possess  in¬ 
sight  and  knowledge  that  should  be 
released  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
where  they  work.  The  administrator 
who  does  not  utilize  the  teacher’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  and  creative 
thinking  in  planning  and  developing 
personnel  programs  is  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rich  resource. 

A  study  of  Table  XI  shows  that  the 
major  incidence  of  induction  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  problems  experienced 
by  less  than  50  percent  of  the  teachers 
studied  was  caused  by  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  (i)  adjusting  to  a  new  curricu¬ 
lum  and  course  of  study,  (2)  misplace¬ 
ment  and  assignment  to  teach  undesir¬ 
able  classes,  (3)  inability  to  get  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  principal,  and  (4)  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  satisfying  social  contacts  in 
the  community.  These  problems,  which 
rank  among  the  first  five  in  the  group  of 
twenty  in  this  list,  were  accorded  index 
scores  of  problem  difficulty  ranging 
from  1 19  to  135.  These  scores  place 
them  well  above  the  average  index 
score  of  80.5  for  the  group. 

It  is  observed  that  the  problems 
judged  to  cause  less  difficulty  range 
in  index  scores  from  104  (problem  (3), 
rank  6)  to  37  (problem  (28),  rank  20, 
or  last  in  the  list).  Among  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  those  pertaining  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  feelings  of  personal  insecur¬ 


ity  and  inadequacy;  personal  difficul¬ 
ties  with  colleagues;  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  such  as  sick  leave  and  re¬ 
tirement  policies,  denial  of  personal 
pleasures;  and  problems  related  to  the 
love-life  of  the  teacher. 

Probably  the  most  striking  fact  to 
be  drawn  from  Table  XI  is  that  certain 
problems,  such  as  misplacement  and 
assignment  to  teach  undesirable  classes, 
denial  of  personal  pleasures  either  by 
community  or  contractual  repressions, 
and  personal  problems  of  inferiority, 
insecurity,  and  emotional  life,  are  of 
comparatively  minor  significance  both 
with  respect  to  frequency  of  mention 
and  relative  difficulty  as  reported  by 
the  teachers  in  question. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Table  XI  that 
all  problems  were  not  encountered  by 
the  same  number  of  teachers.  The 
derivation  and  function  of  the  mean 
score  of  problem  difficulty  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  shown 
that  problem  (iia),  encountered  by 
35  percent,  or  48,  of  the  group  and 
having  an  index  score  of  total  problem 
difficulty  of  1 19  with  a  rank  of  5  among 
the  twenty  problems  appraised,  has  a 
mean  score  of  problem  difficulty  of 
2.48.  This  is  higher  than  the  mean  score 
of  difficulty  of  2.14  for  problem  (12), 
which  was  encountered  by  46  p)ercent, 
or  63,  of  the  136  teachers  and  had  an 
index  score  of  135  with  a  rank  of  num¬ 
ber  I  in  total  problem  difficulty.  Simi¬ 
larly,  it  may  be  shown  that  problem 
(26),  encountered  by  27  percent,  or  37, 
of  the  group  studied  and  having  an 
index  score  of  81  with  a  rank  of  10  in 
total  problem  difficulty,  has  a  mean 
score  of  difficulty  of  2.19.  This  is  higher 
than  the  mean  score  of  difficulty  of 
1.95  for  problem  (14),  which  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  46  percent,  or  63,  of  the 
136  teachers  studied  and  had  an  index 
score  of  123  with  a  rank  of  3  in  total 
problem  difficulty. 
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Table  XI 

Relative  Difficulty  of  the  Twenty  Induction  Problems  Experienced  by 
Less  than  50  Percent  of  136  Recently  Inducted  Teachers 


Problems 

Percent 

Encoun¬ 

tering 

Problem 

Rank 

Order 

] 

0 

Degree  of  Difficulty 
Reported* 

1334 

s 

Index 

Score 

of 

Total 

Diffi¬ 

culty 

Rank 

Based 

on 

Index 

Score 

(is)  Problems  arisiog  from  adjusting  to  a  new  cur- 

riculum  and  course  of  study . 

46 

8 

13 

13 

9 

10 

10 

133 

1 

(10)  Assignment  to  a  teaching  position  out  of  field  of 

major  preparation . 

41 

6 

8 

11 

19 

S 

s 

133 

3 

(14)  Inability  to  get  conferences  with  principal  when 

needed . 

46 

31 

8 

10 

9 

7 

8 

133 

3 

(39)  Selecting  and  establishing  satisfying  social  con- 

tacts  in  the  community . 

47 

18 

11 

11 

13 

7 

s 

133 

4 

(iia)  Assignment  to  teach  classes  of  “problem”  chil- 

dren . 

3S 

0 

13 

11 

10 

S 

7 

119 

s 

(30)  Problem  of  personal  insecurity,  e.g.,  never  feeling 

that  you  really  “hclonged” . 

33 

8 

11 

10 

0 

4 

6 

104 

6 

(13b)  Probationary  tenure — knowing  you  are  on  trial. . 

43 

^B^l 

18 

IS 

10 

6 

4 

6 

99 

7 

(i  i)  Assignment  to  teach  retarded  classes . 

a6 

ts 

3 

8 

7 

7 

4 

S 

84 

8 

(si)  Difficulties  with  colleagues  of  non-professional 

nature . 

38 

8 

17 

11 

8 

7 

6 

3 

83 

9 

(s6)  Problems  arising  out  of  dependency  load . 

37 

18 

6 

S 

6 

9 

4 

4 

81 

10 

(33)  Shyness  and  inferiority  with  respect  to  higher 

officers . 

4» 

S 

30 

11 

13 

10 

1 

1 

74 

11 

(13)  Conditions  of  employment — sick  leave  policy. . . . 

38 

7 

31 

7 

7 

6 

3 

4 

67 

13 

(31a)  Denial  of  personal  pleasures — by  community  re- 

pressions . 

>3 

17 

6 

8 

3 

6 

3 

0 

66 

13 

(37)  Problems  involving  love-life . 

31 

13 

IS 

9 

s 

3 

3 

4 

S3 

14 

(37b)  Problems  involving  love-Ufe-dating . 

»4 

16 

to 

9 

s 

s 

3 

3 

S» 

IS 

(13a)  Conditions  of  employment — retirement  policy. . . 

39 

13 

18 

4 

4 

3 

1 

s 

SO 

16 

(31)  Denial  of  personal  pleasures — by  contractual  re- 

pressions . 

ai 

19 

7 

9 

4 

s 

0 

3 

4* 

17 

(33)a  Shyness  and  inferiority  irith  respect  to  other 

teachers . 

34 

11 

3 

10 

9 

3 

1 

0 

41 

18 

(37a)  Problems  involving  love-life-marriage . 

30 

30 

10 

3 

6 

3 

I 

3 

38 

19 

(38)  Problems  involving  personal  health,  e.g.,  opera- 

tion . > . 

33 

18 

13 

9 

3 

3 

3 

1  1 

37 

30 

*  Key:  o,  no  difficulty  whatever;  i,  slightly  difficult;  a,  moderately  difficult;  3,  significantly  difficult;  4.  very  significantly 
difficult;  5,  extremely  difficult. 


SUMMARY 

The  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  study 
has  been  to  establish  the  relative  diffi¬ 
culty  of  induction  problems  actually 
experienced  by  136  teachers  recently 
inducted  into  new  positions.  The  next 
and  final  part  of  the  study  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  various  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  schools  to  facilitate  the 


induction  of  new  teachers,  the  timing 
schedule  believed  maximally  effective 
by  the  inductees  to  be  followed  in  pro¬ 
viding  assistance,  the  goals  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  induction  program,  the  appro¬ 
priate  techniques  for  achieving  these 
goals,  and  finally,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  growing  out  of 
the  study. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  report,  Cooperation  Between  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges, 
by  the  Committee  on  High  School- College  Relations  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  which  immediately  follows,  is  printed  in 
bulletin  form  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  Later  it  will  appear 
in  this  form  for  general  distribution. 


CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


A  Report  Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  High 
School- College  Relations  of  the 
North  Central  Association 


BY 

Manning  M.  Pattillo,  Jr.,  University  of  Chicago 
Lorence  Stout,  University  of  Chicago 


The  price  of  single  copies  of  this  report  is  15  cents;  in  packages  of  five  or  more  mailed  to  one  address, 
IS  cents.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Central  Association,  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


PREFACE 


The  Committee  on  High  School-College  Relations  was  appointed  in  1949  as 
an  agency  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Association.  At  the 
time  of  its  appointment  the  Committee  was  instructed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Board- 
man,  the  President  of  the  Association,  to  make  a  study  of  the  relations  between 
secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions.  There  had  been  widespread  interest 
in  this  subject  and,  in  many  quarters,  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  relations  between  the  two  levels  of  education  represented  in  the  Association. 
The  Committee  decided  that  the  first  step  in  its  work  should  be  the  preparation 
of  a  summary  of  the  pertinent  literature  on  high  school-college  relations  and  of 
current  efforts  to  improve  these  relations.  The  present  report  is  the  culmination 
of  this  phase  of  the  program  of  the  Committee. 

From  time  to  time  additional  information  will  be  collected,  interpreted,  and 
published  as  a  service  to  persons  and  institutions  attempting  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  described  in  this  report.  In  addition,  the  Committee  is  considering  other 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  helpful  in  the  promotion  of  better  relations  between  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  institutions. 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  Charles  W.  Boardman,  Ruth  Eckert,  William 
E.  Scott,  R.  E.  Summers,  R.  W.  Tyler,  and  Leon  S.  Waskin,  who  gave  generously 
of  their  time  and  thought  in  criticizing  the  manuscript.  These  persons  are  not,  of 
course,  res{>onsible  for  the  final  report  and  do  not  in  all  cases  agree  with  the 
positions  taken  on  particular  issues. 

The  Committee  wishes  especially  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  Lorence 
Stout. 

Manning  M.  Pattillo,  Jr. 

Secretary,  Committee  on  High  School-College  Relations 

Membership  of  the  Committee: 

J.  Andrew  Holley  (Chairman) 
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Chapter  I 

THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES 


The  first  two  chapters  of  this  summary 
outline  the  principal  reasons  that  have 
been  reported  for  the  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  relation¬ 
ship  between  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  The  material 
has  been  drawn  primarily  from  educa¬ 
tional  journals  and  books  published 
during  the  period  1944-50.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  the  views  expressed 
by  persons  who  represent  secondary 
education.  The  chapter  that  follows 
sets  forth  the  judgments  made  by 
writers  who  are  engaged  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  For  the  most  part  these  chap¬ 
ters  are  a  summary  of  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  rather  than  a  statement  of  the 
findings  of  systematic  studies.  Yet 
they  are  important  as  a  means  of  under¬ 
standing  the  problem  of  securing  con¬ 
tinuity  between  the  programs  of  high 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  give  equal  attention  to 
both  chapters,  if  he  is  to  acquire  a 
balanced  picture  of  current  thought 
on  this  subject. 

CURRICULAR  PRESCRIPTION 

Most  of  the  reports  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  school-college  relations, 
from  the  school  point  of  view,  mention 
curricular  prescription  by  college  ad¬ 
mission  requirements  as  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  issue  which  confronts  high  school 
authorities.  Nearly  every  article  in  the 
literature  on  this  subject  attacks  the 
usual  practice  of  requiring  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  particular  courses  or  of  a  specif¬ 
ic  high  school  curriculum  for  entrance 
to  college.  The  importance  of  this  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  high  schools  can  best  be 
seen  from  an  outline  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  and  the 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  in  an 


effort  to  secure  freedom  for  high 
schools  in  curricular  matters. 

One  of  the  most  notable  efforts  in  this 
direction  was  the  Eight-Year  Study. 
In  1930  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  established  “a  Commission 
on  the  Relation  of  School  and  College 
to  explore  possibilities  of  better  co-or¬ 
dination  of  school  and  college  work, 
and  to  seek  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  freedom  for  secondary  schools 
to  attempt  fundamental  reconstruc¬ 
tion”  (i,  p.  2).*  After  a  year  of  study, 
the  Commission  reported,  among  other 
findings,  that  secondary  schools  were 
failing  to  guide  students  wisely,  were 
not  preparing  them  adequately  for 
community  responsibilities,  were  help¬ 
ing  them  very  little  in  the  solution  of 
their  immediate  problems,  and,  finally, 
that  “the  relation  of  school  and  college 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  institu¬ 
tions”  (r,  p.  2).  In  its  re{>ort  the  Com¬ 
mission  dealt  explicitly  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  college  admission  requirements 
on  the  high  school  curriculum  (r,  pp. 
lo-ii): 

In  tpite  of  the  fact  that  formal  education  for 
five  out  of  six  of  our  youth  ends  at  or  before 
graduation  from  high  school,  secondary  schools 
were  still  dominated  by  the  idea  preparation 
for  college.  The  curriculum  was  still  chiefly 
“college  preparatory.”  What  the  college  pre¬ 
scribed  for  admission  determined,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  could  study  in  school 

In  large  dty  high  schools  there  was  a  wide 
range  of  fields  of  study,  many  of  them  designed 
for  those  who  were  not  going  to  college,  but  par¬ 
ents  and  students  looked  upon  the  “college  pre¬ 
paratory”  subjects  as  the  most  “respectable.” 
Thousands  who  had  little  or  no  aptitude  for  the 
work  leading  to  college  were  enga^  in  it  simply 
because  it  was  the  traditional  thing  to  do.  In  the 
small  high  school  of  five  or  six  teachers,  with  a 

*  These  numbers  refer  to  the  publications 
listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  text. 
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necessarily  limited  offering  of  subjects,  college 
prescriptions  shaped  the  curriculum.  When  we 
realize  that  6o  p>ercent  of  all  high  school  students 
are  in  schools  of  200  or  less,  the  importance  of  the 
influence  of  the  college  upon  secondary-  education 
becomes  apparent. 

The  work  of  the  Eight-Year  Study 
and  its  conclusions  have  become  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  educators  on 
both  the  high  school  and  college  levels, 
yet  only  a  few  changes  in  admission 
requirements  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  college  authorities  in  the  light  of 
the  findings  of  this  study  (3/,  p.  54; 
72,  pp.  107-8).  The  original  plan  for 
the  project  allowed  students  from 
selected  high  schools  to  enter  certain 
colleges  for  a  p)eriod  of  five  years  with¬ 
out  having  to  meet  the  usual  subject 
patterns  for  admission.  This  agreement 
thus  released  the  participating  high 
schools  from  the  necessity  of  preparing 
students  to  meet  the  customary  sub¬ 
ject-matter  requirements  and  allowed 
them  to  experiment  with  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  results  of  the  Study  indicated 
that,  in  general,  a  student’s  success  in 
college  does  not  depend  on  his  having 
taken  a  prescribed  pattern  of  academic 
subjects  in  high  school  (75,  p.  209). 
Likewise,  recent  experiments  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  refKjrted  by  Ruth  Eckert,  indicate 
that  high  schools  having  programs 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  broad  edu¬ 
cational  goals  that  transcend  particular 
subject-matter  areas  are  effective  in 
preparing  students  for  college  {28, 
P-  97). 

Edgar  G.  Johnston  has  pointed  out 
in  the  following  statement  a  distinction 
that  is  found  in  much  of  the  literature 
on  this  subject  {49,  p.  28) : 

Preparation  for  college  entrance  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  same  as  preparation  for  college.  A  pre¬ 
ponderance  ol  research  dealing  with  prediction  of 
college  success  gives  little  support  to  the  pattern 
of  subject  matter  as  a  predictive  factor  while  sug¬ 
gesting  a  variety  of  other  measures  which,  in 
combination,  provide  a  more  dependable  prog¬ 
nosis.  Realistic,  cooperative  exfierimentation  by 


college  and  secondary  school  in  the  use  of  apti¬ 
tude  tests,  comprehensive  examinations,  cumu¬ 
lative  records,  and  other  evidences  of  ability  and 
maturity  may  [lermit  more  discriminating  deter¬ 
mination  of  those  who  will  profit  from  college 
attendance,  without  strait-jacketing  the  non¬ 
college  student. 

Many  educational  writers  have  la¬ 
mented  the  very  great  influence  of 
Charles  Eliot  and  the  Committee  of 
Ten  who  helped  establish  the  “Carnegie 
Unit”  as  the  accepted  definition  of 
academic  credit  for  high  school  courses 
(2j,  pp.  364-70;  67).  Present-day  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  interested  in  the  “Ten 
Imperative  Needs”  cited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  or  who  are  promoting  the 
“life  adjustment”  program  in  the  high 
schools  have  been  particularly  critical 
of  this  method  of  measurement.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  widespread 
use  of  the  Carnegie  Unit  in  stating 
college  admission  requirements  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  experimental  curric¬ 
ular  projects  in  many  high  schools. 
Administrators  in  particular  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  propose  experimental 
changes  until  more  colleges  have  given 
up  the  practice  of  requiring  specific 
unit  credits  for  entrance. 

Some  persons,  writing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  high  school,  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  statement  of  college 
entrance  requirements  in  terms  of  spe¬ 
cific  credits  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  colleges  influence  the  high  school 
curriculum.  The  use  of  college  entrance 
examinations  may  also  pose  a  difficult 
problem  for  high  school  authorities. 
When  such  examinations  are  con¬ 
structed  to  test  detailed  knowledge  in 
specific  subject-matter  areas,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  colleges  to  prescribe  not  only 
the  subjects  required  for  entrance  but 
also  the  particular  facts  which  must  be 
included  in  high  school  courses.  The 
New  York  State  Regents  examinations 
of  a  number  of  years  ago  and  the  early 
tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
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tions  of  this  type  of  prescription.  It 
should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  en¬ 
trance  examinations  requiring  specific 
items  of  information  are  not  widely 
used  today  and  so  affect  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  students. 

NEED  FOR  COLLEGE  INFORMATION 

A  second  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
among  secondary  school  officials  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  accurate  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  the  programs 
of  individual  colleges  and  universities. 
In  the  literature  on  high  school-college 
relations  there  are  recurring  complaints 
that  higher  institutions  do  not  supply 
the  typ>es  of  data  that  secondary  school 
principals  and  counselors  need  in  ad¬ 
vising  college-bound  students.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  students  themselves 
and  their  parents  are  often  unable  to 
make  wise  decisions  because  of  the  lack 
of  such  information. 

High  school  authorities  are  particu¬ 
larly  critical  of  the  college  catalog  as  a 
source  of  information.  They  report  that 
catalogs  are  usually  in  a  form  that 
makes  them  unsuitable  for  use  in  ad¬ 
vising  students  {56,  p.  118).  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  high  school  seniors  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
college  catalogs  because  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  language  employed  by  catalog 
writers. 

A  further  criticism  is  that  the  visita¬ 
tions  of  college  representatives  to  high 
schools  and  the  printed  material  dis¬ 
tributed  to  prospective  students  are 
often  of  a  promotional  or  recruiting 
nature  and  are  of  doubtful  value  for 
guidance  purposes.  In  other  words,  say 
high  school  authorities,  much  of  the 
information  supplied  by  colleges  is  in¬ 
tended  to  attract  the  student  to  the 
institution,  rather  than  to  assist  the 
student  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
institution  is  suitable  for  him. 

Moreover,  secondary  schools  corn- 


secure  from  most  colleges  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  the  level  of  ability  re¬ 
quired  for  success  in,  as  contrasted  with 
admission  to,  particular  colleges  (50, 
p.  50).  The  full  significance  of  this 
criticism  is  apparent  when  it  is  realized 
that  higher  institutions  differ  greatly  in 
the  comjjetence  of  their  students.  To 
cite  an  illustration,  in  1937  the  Ohio 
College  Association  found  that  the 
average  intelligence  of  students  in 
twenty-five  Ohio  colleges  in  one  year 
ranged  from  the  twenty-fourth  per¬ 
centile  in  one  institution  to  the  ninety- 
fifth  percentile  in  another,  on  the  basis 
of  general  norms  {16,  p.  83).  The  suc¬ 
cessful  guidance  of  students  who  are 
planning  to  go  to  college  requires  that 
high  school  counselors  be  aware  of  such 
great  differences  in  institutions. 

Closely  related  to  the  criticism  that 
higher  institutions  fail  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  information  about  their  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  further  criticism  that, 
when  institutional  policies  are  clearly 
stated,  they  are  sometimes  consciously 
violated.  For  example,  after  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  discrimination  in  college 
admissions.  Reeves  reported  that  even 
printed  admissions  policies  were  not 
followed  in  practice  in  some  institu¬ 
tions  and  that  discriminatory  practices 
were  carried  out  through  the  checking 
of  photographs,  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  religious  preference  state¬ 
ments  (dj,  p.  218). 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  FAILURE 

A  third  source  of  dissatisfaction 
among  secondary  school  officials  is  the 
common  practice  of  many  colleges  and 
p>arents  of  blaming  the  high  school  for 
student  failures  in  college  (/j,  p.  86; 
14,  pp.  291-93;  43,  pp.  282-95;  54y 
p.  332).  Most  high  school  representa¬ 
tives  take  the  position  that  their 
schools  are  only  partly  reponsible  for 
the  college  success  of  their  graduates; 
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that  the  student  himself,  the  college, 
and  the  parents  share  responsibility 
with  the  high  school.  They  point  out 
that  the  quality  of  the  counseling  and 
teaching  in  a  college  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  college  students 
and  that  parents  often  encourage 
students  to  enter  a  college  or  program 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  some¬ 
times  against  the  better  advice  of  the 
high  school.  A.  W.  Hurd  has  reported 
an  extensive  study  of  student  failures 
in  which  over  forty  student  deficiencies 
were  cited  as  possible  causes  of  poor 
academic  work.  The  survey  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  students  more  frequently 
place  the  blame  for  their  poor  records 
on  themselves,  on  the  college,  and  on 
the  college  environment  than  on  the 
preparation  they  received  in  high 
school  {43,  pp.  282-285). 

Many  high  school  authorities  feel 
quite  strongly  that  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
lies  in  the  counseling  practices,  the  in¬ 
structional  methods,  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  typical  higher  institution 
(7/  43!  75)'  It  is  often  asserted  by 
secondary  school  educators  that  college 
guidance  programs  are  generally  in¬ 
effective  and  do  not  provide  the  quality 
of  counseling  needed  by  the  student  in 
his  new  collegiate  environment  (55, 
pp.  70-75).  This  criticism  is  made 
especially  of  large  institutions  in  which 
the  student  may  have  almost  no  con¬ 
tact  with  competent  personnel  workers 
throughout  his  freshman  year.  Many 
high  school  officials  believe  that  this  is 
a  significant  cause  of  student  failure  in 
college. 

It  is  also  commonly  asserted  that  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  higher  institutions  are  antiquated 
and  ineffective  in  comparison  with  re¬ 
cent  curricular  and  instructional  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
very  heavy  reliance  placed  on  the 
lecture  method  is  criticized  as  obsolete 


under  modern  conditions  of  education. 
Many  secondary  school  officers  have 
written  that  collegiate  curricula  and 
instruction  are  largely  based  on  tradi¬ 
tion  and  that  educators  at  the  higher 
level  are  reluctant  to  make  changes  in 
line  with  the  best  modern  practice 
{$4,  p.  333).  This  is  a  major  source  of 
dissatisfaction  among  high  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

Moreover,  many  secondary  school 
p>ersons  feel  that  defective  admission 
procedures  are  a  major  cause  of  student 
failure  in  college,  since  these  procedures 
often  result  in  the  admission  of  poorly 
equipped  students  who  are  destined  to 
fail  in  college.  They  point  out  that  this 
frequently  happens  when  high  school 
marks  and  rank  in  the  high  school 
graduating  class  are  used  as  college 
entrance  criteria.  Extensive  studies 
have  shown  that  high  schools  differ 
greatly  in  the  average  ability  of  their 
students  (5p,  pp.  245-46).  A  student 
who  enjoys  a  high  rank  in  one  school 
would  rank  considerably  lower  in  an¬ 
other  school  in  which  the  academic 
competition  is  more  rigorous.  There  is 
a  similar  difference  in  the  levels  of 
achievement  represented  by  particular 
marks.  An  “A”  in  one  school  may  be 
the  equivalent,  in  absolute  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  a  “C”  in  another  school. 
When  high  school  grades  and  class  rank 
are  used  as  admission  criteria,  without 
careful  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the 
average  abilities  of  the  students  in  the 
school  from  which  the  applicant  comes, 
it  is  inevitable  that  many  students  will 
be  admitted  who  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  their  college  classmates. 
High  school  authorities  feel  that  col¬ 
leges,  through  defective  procedures  of 
this  sort,  often  contribute  to  student 
failure. 

INEOEMATION  EEQUIEED  BY  COLLEGES 

A  fourth  complaint  commonly  reg¬ 
istered  by  secondary  school  writers  on 
college  relations  is  that  higher  institu- 
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tions  make  too  great  a  demand  upon 
principals  and  teachers  for  information 
about  applicants  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  and  that  much  of  the  information 
requested  is  not  put  to  good  use  by  the 
institution  in  admitting  or  advising 
students.  Also,  when  such  information 
is  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
particular  student  should  be  admitted, 
many  high  school  officials  feel,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  that 
the  data  are  not  always  wisely  inter¬ 
preted  in  judging  the  academic  and 
personal  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  supply¬ 
ing  information  to  colleges  depends  on 
the  number  of  college-bound  students 
in  a  given  school  and  the  variety  of 
higher  institutions  to  which  applica¬ 
tions  are  being  sent.  For  example,  in  a 
school  having  fifty  seniors  planning  to 
request  admission  to  many  colleges,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  help  students  com¬ 
plete  100  to  150  application  forms  of 
various  t)rpes.  The  information  needed 
for  these  forms  may  include  most  of  the 
following  data:  an  official  transcript  or 
record  of  credits,  including  titles  of 
courses  and  marks  for  each  course;  a 
certificate  of  graduation  or  a  diploma; 
a  classification  of  courses  in  terms  of 
Carnegie  Units  or  in  major-minor  se¬ 
quences;  a  class  rank  or  percentile  rank, 
including  a  definition  of  the  basis  and 
number  of  students  included  in  the 
ranking;  a  record  of  test  results  with 
the  name  of  each  test,  the  date  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  raw  scores,  local  norms, 
national  norms,  the  form  of  the  test, 
and  derived  scores  expressed  in  per¬ 
centile  ranks;  a  listing  or  description  of 
extra-curricular  activities;  a  record  of 
outside  employment  or  travel  experi¬ 
ence;  personality  and  character  ratings; 
a  cumulative  record  or  summary  of 
such  a  record  based  on  four  to  twelve 
years  of  school  progress;  and,  finally, 
a  letter  or  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  principal  and  other  staff 
members  (d5,  p.  44).  The  principal 


may,  in  addition,  be  asked  to  admin¬ 
ister  entrance  tests  and  report  or 
record  the  scores  obtained  on  such 
examinations.  He  may  also  have  to 
schedule  interviews  and  arrange  for 
“college  day”  exercises  for  college  field 
representatives. 

Since  college  admission  practices 
differ  from  institution  to  institution 
and  to  some  extent  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another,  there  is  the 
danger  of  over-generalization  in  any 
discussion  of  this  question.  The  college 
relations  of  a  high  school  whose  college- 
bound  graduates  typically  enter  higher 
institutions  with  rather  flexible  ad¬ 
mission  policies  may  be  quite  different 
from  the  college  relations  of  a  second¬ 
ary  school  many  of  whose  graduates 
seek  admission  to  highly  selective  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  following  quotation 
from  an  article  by  Lester  W.  Nelson  is 
perhaps  representative  of  the  attitude 
of  principals  who  are  asked  to  supply 
information  to  highly  selective  colleges 
(58,  pp.  165-66): 

College  A  has  accommodations  for  500  enter¬ 
ing  freshmen  and  receives  3,000  ap>plications. 
The  task  of  selecting  the  300  ‘'best  qualified” 
candidates  from  among  the  3,000  who  af^ly  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  Trained  personnel  may 
be  lacking;  facilities  may  be  limited;  time  in 
which  to  process  each  application  thoroughly 
may  not  be  adequate.  In  desperation,  certain 
criteria  are  adopt^,  possibly  as  emergency  meas¬ 
ures.  These  criteria  are  a[^lied  in  successive 
steps.  Sup  I  weeds  out  the  1,000  applicants  who 
are  not  in  the  upper  half  of  their  secondary- 
school  classes;  SUp  a  eliminates  from  among  the 
remaining  3,000  those  who  do  not  state  College 
i4  to  be  their  single  first  choice,  thus  reducing  the 
group  to  1,500.  Sup  3  rejects  another  500  who 
rank  below  the  50th  percentile  on  the  verbal 
section  of  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test;  Sup  4,  involving  the  remaining  1,000  ap¬ 
plicants,  is  the  one  in  which  thorough-going  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  each  candidate  according  to 
whatever  further  criteria  may  be  mvoked  to  suit 
the  ^ledfic  purposes  of  the  college. 

. . .  Please  note  that,  in  such  a  procedure,  two- 
thirds  of  the  applicants  have  bera  set  aside  or 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which  take  no 
account  of  school  endorsement,  record  of  activi¬ 
ties,  profile  of  personal  growth,  and  numerous 
oth»f  actors  which  are  inherently  important  in 
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selection.  ...  Is  it  fair  to  the  secondary  school  to 
require  that  it  invest  the  time  and  energy  requi¬ 
site  for  honest  completion  of  candidate  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  called  for  by  the  application  forms, 
unless  the  data  thus  laboriously  prepared  and  the 
judgments  so  carefully  stated  are  going  to  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  part  of  the  criteria  on  which 
the  candidate  will  be  judged? 

The  great  variety  of  admission  forms 
used  by  different  colleges  makes  the 
task  of  the  high  school  especially  dif¬ 
ficult.  Commenting  on  this  burden 
during  the  immediate  postwar  years, 
the  Director  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  made  the  following 
statement  {17,  p.  55): 

Both  college  and  school  officers,  now  inun¬ 
dated  with  an  unprecedented  volume  of  paper 
work  which  concerns  the  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  applying  to  colleges,  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  lack  of  standardization  in  college 
admission  blanks.  Almost  every  college  includes 
at  least  some  unique  features  in  its  application 
forms  for  admission,  and  even  the  questions 
common  to  all  college  forms  are  phrased  difier- 
ently,  are  placed  in  varying  order,  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  routine  or  easy  clerical 
manipulation  in  the  school  offices.  The  problem 
for  the  school  principal  is  intensified  by  the  now 
common  practice  of  students  in  filing  applica¬ 
tions  with  three  to  ax,  or  even  twelve,  different 
colleges.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  nearly  standard  blank,  but  there 
has  been  no  wide  acceptance  of  such  a  form. 

Another  source  of  irritation  to  high 
school  authorities  is  the  customary  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  student  must  be  re¬ 
commended  for  college  by  the  second¬ 
ary  school  principal.  Many  authors 
have  objected  to  this  requirement  on 
the  grounds  that  the  writing  of  letters 
of  recommendation  for  college-bound 
students  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  principal  and 
that  such  recommendations  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  reliable  to  be  very  helpful  to 
the  officers  who  receive  them. 

EXCLUSION  OF  COMPETENT  STUDENTS 
FROM  COLLEGE 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  exclusion 


of  worthy  students  from  college  is  that 
concerned  with  the  financial  inability 
of  an  individual  to  continue  his  educa¬ 
tion.  This  question  has  always  been 
recognized  but  has  become  more  acute 
in  the  past  five  years.  Recent  reports 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
{62,  p.  2-10)  and  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education  (j5)  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  waste 
of  human  resources  which  results 
yearly  because  of  the  inability  of  our 
society  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a  higher  education  to  many  of  our  most 
promising  youth.  This  concern  is 
widely  shared  by  secondary  school 
authorities  and  is  a  major  reason  for 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  rela¬ 
tionship  between  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Many  colleges  have  increased 
tuition  fees  to  the  point  at  which  even 
an  energetic  person  finds  it  difficult  to 
“work  his  way”  through  college  {61, 
p.  20).  In  general,  writers  on  this 
subject  do  not  blame  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  high  cost  of  post-high 
school  education;  rather,  they  lament 
the  simple  fact  that  this  is  the  case 
(62,  p.  9). 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  described  the  point 
of  view  of  secondary  school  authorities, 
as  reported  in  the  literature  dealing 
with  high  school-college  relations.  The 
following  principal  causes  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  have  been  discussed: 

1.  College  admission  requirements 
in  their  present  form  are  adversely 
influencing  the  curricular  offerings  of 
secondary  schools.  This  is  especially 
important  since  most  high  schools  do 
not  consider  college  preparation  their 
primary  function. 

2.  Colleges  have  not  adapted  their 
curricula,  teaching  methods,  guidance 
services,  and  admission  practices  to 
serve  the  needs  of  their  students  and  to 
accord  with  the  findings  of  modern  re¬ 
search  in  education. 
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3.  Colleges  do  not  provide  high 
schools  with  adequate  information 
about  college  programs,  admission  re¬ 
quirements  and  procedures,  and  the 
level  of  ability  of  students  in  particular 
higher  institutions. 

4.  The  visitations  of  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  publications  of  col¬ 
leges  are  often  of  a  purely  promotional 
nature  and  do  not  help  the  student  se¬ 
lect  the  college  best  suited  to  his  in¬ 
dividual  needs. 

5.  Parents  and  college  personnel  too 


frequently  place  sole  responsibility  on 
the  high  school  for  the  failure  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  college. 

6.  Colleges  make  heavy  demands  on 
high  school  authorities  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  applicants,  and  much 
of  this  information  is  not  specifically 
needed  or  properly  used  for  admission 
purposes. 

7.  The  cost  of  attending  college  has 
become  so  high  that  many  worthy  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  afford  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 


Chapter  II 

THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  COLLEGE  AUTHORITIES 


The  distinction  between  the  view¬ 
point  of  high  school  officers,  as  set  forth 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  views  of 
college  authorities,  to  be  described  in 
this  chapter,  should  be  recognized  as  an 
exaggerated,  to  some  extent  artificial, 
distinction.  Not  all  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  given  level  of  education 
have  the  same  point  of  view.  Yet  it  is 
helpful  to  present  what  might  be  called 
the  typical  judgments  of  the  authors 
representing  these  two  groups,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  distinction  is  by  no 
means  absolute  and  that  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  administrative  officers  can  be 
found  at  each  level  who  hold  the  views 
that  are  here  attributed  to  the  other 
level.  With  this  brief  warning  about  the 
limitations  inherent  in  the  method  of 
presentation  employed  in  these  two 
chapters,  attention  can  now  be  given 
to  the  dissatisfactions  expressed  by 
writers  who  may  be  considered  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  college  viewpoint  in  high 
school-college  relations. 

AUTONOMY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
COLLEGE 

It  is  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
premise  by  most  writers  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  that  diversity  of  pur¬ 
pose  among  colleges  is  desirable.  From 
this  it  is  inferred  that  there  should  be 
diversity  in  college  admission  pro¬ 
cedures,  since  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  an  institution  should  be  based 
upon  its  objectives.  In  other  words,  col¬ 
lege  officials  feel  that  if  higher  institu¬ 
tions  are  to  carry  out  their  varied  pur¬ 
poses,  they  must  be  permitted  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  freedom  in  the  selection 
of  their  students. 

The  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
premise  that  colleges  have  the  right  to 
define  their  own  purp>oses  and  to  select 


the  students  who  can  best  achieve  these 
purposes  has  in  the  past  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
higher  education.  There  are,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  four-year  programs  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation;  specialized  curricula  in  such 
fields  as  music,  art,  and  agriculture; 
two-year  programs  of  the  technical  in¬ 
stitute  type;  community  college  pro¬ 
grams  of  general  education;  and  the 
curricula  offered  in  institutes  of  tech¬ 
nology.  The  persons  who  direct  these 
widely  diverse  types  of  programs  feel 
strongly  that  they  must  have  some  con¬ 
trol  over  the  selection  of  the  students  to 
be  taught,  if  the  special  objectives  of 
the  several  programs  are  to  be  achieved. 
To  cite  an  illustration,  the  college  of 
music  will  wish  to  enroll  students  of  a 
particular  type,  and  this  type  will  be 
different  from  that  sought  by  an  in¬ 
stitute  of  technology. 

Moreover,  many  college  educators 
hold  that,  quite  apart  from  classroom 
activities  and  subject  matter,  there  are 
important  educational  goals  that  re¬ 
quire,  in  the  case  of  individual  in¬ 
stitutions,  entrance  criteria  to  secure 
one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 
a  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
students,  a  balanced  student  body  in 
terms  of  sex  or  intellectual  ability,  a 
student  body  of  men  or  women  only, 
a  prep>onderance  of  students  who  are 
members  of  particular  religious  groups, 
or  a  student  body  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  relatives  of  alumni. 

This  position  regarding  autonomy 
and  individuality  has  been  taken  not 
only  by  individual  writers  and  colleges, 
but  by  large  groups  of  institutions.  For 
example,  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  in  its  Revised  Manual  of 
Accrediting,  states  that  “an  institution 
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should  admit  only  those  students 
whose  educational  interests  are  in 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  whose  abilities  and  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  qualify  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  studies  to  which  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted”  {18,  Section  VI,  p.  i). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
publicly-controlled  institutions  this 
freedom  is  often  limited  to  some  extent 
by  laws  which  require  the  admission 
of  certain  groups  of  persons,  as  for 
example,  students  who  have  graduated 
from  accredited  high  schools  in  the 
state  in  which  an  institution  is  located. 
(These  laws  do  not,  of  course,  require 
that  the  student  be  admitted  to  the 
particular  curriculum  for  which  he 
makes  application.)  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  American  colleges  have  been  free 
to  set  up  their  own  purposes  and  to  se¬ 
lect  the  students  they  wish  to  educate. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  idea 
of  institutional  autonomy,  attention 
can  now  be  given  to  the  first  major  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  many  college  officials  in 
the  area  of  high  school-college  relations. 
These  officials  believe  that  there  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  much  current  thought  among 
secondary  school  persons  the  idea  that, 
since  most  high  schools  admit  and  re¬ 
tain  almost  all  students  who  wish  to 
attend  high  school,  the  college  should 
follow  a  similar  p>olicy  in  defining  its 
student  body  (jz,  p.  100).  Many  col¬ 
lege  officials  are,  therefore,  somewhat 
cautious  about  efforts  to  “liberalize” 
admission  requirements.  The  opinion  is 
widely  held  among  college  authorities 
that  such  efforts  will  lead  to  a  lowering 
of  standards  through  the  admission  of 
many  students  who  are  ill-equipped  to 
profit  from  particular  programs  of 
higher  education.  Many  college  of¬ 
ficials  interpret  the  plea  that  higher 
education  be  “democratized”  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  doors  of  higher  institutions 
should  be  opened  to  all,  regardless  of  in¬ 
terest  or  ability. 


If  the  idea  that  higher  institutions 
should  select  students  who  a^e  well 
prepared  for  the  curricula  they  are  en¬ 
tering  is  rejected,  then,  ask  college 
authorities,  what  are  the  alternatives? 
Should  special  courses  in  remedial 
work  be  offered  in  college,  when  it  is 
discovered  that  many  entering  pupils 
cannot  read  critically  or  express  them¬ 
selves  with  some  degree  of  fluency  in 
speech  and  writing?  Should  common 
mathematical  skills  be  developed  in 
college  courses,  when  it  is  found  that 
engineering  students,  for  example,  can¬ 
not  solve  simple  problems  in  algebra, 
geometry,  and  physics?  Are  there  not 
then,  these  alternatives  to  the  policy  of 
accepting  only  fully  qualified  students: 
(i)  to  accept  students  with  weaknesses 
in  preparation  and  then  provide  reme¬ 
dial  courses  in  these  areas  of  weakness, 
or  (2)  to  accept  students  with  weak¬ 
nesses  and  then  hope  that  such  students 
will  remedy  their  own  deficiencies  be¬ 
fore  they  fail  specific  courses? 

When  the  first  alternative  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  colleges  complain  that  they 
must  teach  many  courses  that  belong 
in  the  high  schools.  Since  college  au¬ 
thorities  feel  that  they  cannot  give 
college  credit  for  remedial  work,  the 
students  taking  such  courses  must 
either  extend  their  period  of  training  or 
must  carry  the  remedial  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  college  load.  In  any 
case,  say  college  officials,  the  remedial 
program  is  an  expensive  duplication  of 
high  school  offerings.  In  small  colleges 
the  necessary  resources  in  facilities  and 
faculty  are  often  not  available. 

If  the  second  alternative  is  followed 
and  colleges  accept  students  with  weak¬ 
nesses  but  do  not  offer  remedial  courses, 
the  result  will  be  low  student  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  is  stated.  Student  mortality 
will  be  excessive,  and  many  students 
will  not  receive  full  benefit  from  their 
college  programs.  College  officials  feel 
that  these  alternatives,  together  with 
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the  earlier  stated  policy  of  careful  se¬ 
lection,  or  combinations  of  these,  are 
the  only  courses  open  to  higher  institu¬ 
tions  in  admitting  and  retaining  stu¬ 
dents.  Whatever  policy  colleges  adopt, 
they  feel  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
criticism,  and  this  criticism  is  a  major 
source  of  concern  to  them  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  secondary  schools. 

PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS 
FOR  COLLEGE 

The  second  important  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  college  authorities  is  with  the 
quality  of  intellectual  training  received 
by  students  in  present-day  high  schools. 
It  is  asserted  that  many  secondary 
school  graduates  who  wish  to  attend 
college  cannot  read  with  comprehen¬ 
sion,  cannot  write  intelligible  English, 
and  cannot  make  simple  mathematical 
computations  (16,  pp,  243-49).  From 
the  standpoint  of  college  instructors 
this  is  probably  the  most  critical  issue 
in  high  school-college  relations.  It  is 
stated  over  and  over  again  that  a  large 
proportion  of  present-day  high  school 
graduates,  including  many  of  those 
who  go  to  college,  do  not  possess  the 
fundamental  skills  necessary  for  serious 
intellectual  activity.  This  complaint  is 
so  widespread  and  so  forcefully  pre¬ 
sented  that  it  must  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  effort  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  between  secondary  and  higher  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  lack  of  continuity  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  many  high  schools  is  cited 
as  one  obstacle  to  efficient  teaching  at 
that  level.  R.  W.  Tyler  explains  this 
point  in  the  following  way  (74,  pp. 

13-14): 

In  high  Khool,  for  example,  tenth-grade  bi¬ 
ology  does  not  build  upon  ninth-grade  general 
science,  eleventh-grade  physics  involves  no 
greater  dqith  or  upward  extension  of  abilities 
developed  in  tenth-grade  biology,  nor  does 
twelfth-grade  chemistry  make  any  significant 
extension  of  the  intellectual  groundwork  of 
eleventh-grade  physics.  The  same  criticism  can 


be  made  in  many  cases  of  work  in  social  studies, 
English,  and  similar  academic  fields. 

Just  as  many  high  school  writers  have 
asserted  that  college  curricula  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  antiquated 
and  ineffective,  so  also  representatives 
of  higher  education  have  urged  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  secondary  school  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  authors  feel  that  needed 
changes  in  high  schools  have  been 
hampered  more  by  high  school  staffs 
than  by  college  admission  require¬ 
ments.  For  example,  J.  Paul  Leonard 
states  that  “formally  trained  teachers, 
protected  by  tenure,  community  senti¬ 
ment,  and  college  requirements,  con¬ 
tinue  insupportable  practices  largely 
because  their  own  attitudes  are  op¬ 
posed  to  change.  The  secondary  school 
must  face  the  problem  of  marked 
change  in  its  program,  its  methods,  and 
the  attitude  of  its  teaching  staff,  if  it  is 
to  contribute  effectively  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  democracy”  (54,  p.  336). 

There  are  some  important  respects, 
other  than  those  already  mentioned,  in 
which  college  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers  feel  that  students  entering 
higher  institutions  are  often  poorly 
prepared.  It  is  reported  that  many  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  have  only  the  vaguest 
understanding  of  such  terms  as  “liberal 
education,”  “the  classics,”  and  “the 
humanities.”  Failure  to  understand  the 
terms  commonly  used  in  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  makes  it  difficult  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  think  intelligently  about  his 
own  college  program  (j,  pp.  229  and 
23  s).  College  advisers  believe  that  good 
preparation  for  higher  education  should 
include  at  least  a  minimum  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  common  educational  terminol¬ 
ogy. 

College  officials  also  frequently  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  entering  students 
might  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  of  living  and  study  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  higher  institutions.  They 
wish  that  students  could  be  taught 
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some  skill  in  such  matters  as  budgeting 
time  and  money,  taking  lecture  notes, 
using  a  library  effectively,  achieving  in¬ 
dependence  from  their  parents,  and 
arranging  for  wholesome  recreation  and 
suflScient  sleep  (55,  pp.  70-75).  College 
educators  often  feel  that  these  skills  are 
somewhat  neglected  in  the  pre-college 
experience  of  American  students. 

INTERPRETATION  OP  STUDIES  OP 
ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  third  source  of  dissatisfaction 
among  college  officials  concerns  the  use 
of  the  results  of  the  Eight-Year  Study, 
the  Douglass  Study,  and  other  investi¬ 
gations  as  an  argument  for  changes  in 
college  admission  requirements.  Col¬ 
lege  authorities  have  found  much  to 
criticize  in  the  methods  employed  in 
the  Eight-Year  Study  and  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  findings  of  this  and 
similar  studies. 

The  results  of  the  Eight-Year  Study 
have  been  used  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  eliminating  subject-matter  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  college,  since  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Study  that 
the  students  in  the  experimental  group, 
who  were  admitted  to  college  on  the 
principals*  recommendations  rather 
than  on  the  completion  of  the  usual 
subject-matter  requirements,  were  as 
successful  in  college  as  the  comparison 
group  students  who  were  admitted  in 
the  regular  way.  Similar  positions  have 
been  taken  by  Douglass  and  Cowley 
(25;  20).  This  logic  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  only  purpose  of  col¬ 
lege  admission  requirements  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  probability  that  the  student 
will  be  successful  in  college.  Contrasted 
with  this  assumption  is  the  belief  held 
by  some  higher  institutions  that  an  im¬ 
portant  function  of  college  entrance 
requirements  is  to  assure  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  completed  certain  parts 
of  his  general  education  before  entering 
college,  even  though  these  parts  do  not 


have  a  direct  relation  to  success  in  col¬ 
lege.  If  the  higher  institution  can  have 
assurance  that  the  entering  student  has 
already  reached  a  stipulated  level  of 
achievement  in  high  school,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  college  to  duplicate 
this  work.  Persons  and  institutions 
that  hold  this  view  of  college  entrance 
requirements  insist  that  a  rational  col¬ 
lege  curriculum  cannot  be  built  unless 
the  college  insists  that  the  student  enter 
with  a  rather  well-defined  foundation 
in  the  academic  fields.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  conclusions  of  studies  of 
college  success  are  too  narrow  a  basis 
for  determining  coUege  admission  re¬ 
quirements. 

A  second  reaction  to  the  findings  of 
such  studies  is  this:  If  the  pattern  of 
subjects  completed  by  the  student  in 
high  school  bears  little  or  no  relation  to 
his  success  in  college,  then  what  of  the 
efficacy  of  high  school  instruction  in 
general?  If  particular  courses  have  no 
effect  on  the  college  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  do  they  have  any  effect  at  all  on 
him?  If  it  makes  no  difference  what  the 
pupil  studies  in  high  school,  then  the 
completion  of  a  secondary  education 
seems  to  have  very  little  significance 
other  than  as  evidence  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  certain  length  of  time  in  a 
school  building.  This  line  of  criticism 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper 
way  to  improve  preparation  for  college 
is  not  to  ignore  the  pattern  of  subjects 
completed  by  the  student,  but  to 
strengthen  college  preparatory  courses 
so  that  they  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  student’s  subsequent  work. 

Lancelot  has  attacked  the  method¬ 
ology  of  the  Eight- Year  Study  on  the 
grounds  that  the  experimental  schools, 
whose  students  were  freed  from  meeting 
the  usual  college  admission  require¬ 
ments,  had  a  cost  per  pupil  figure  that 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  figure 
for  the  schools  from  which  the  comp>ari- 
son  group  students  were  drawn;  that 
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the  teachers  in  the  experimental  schools 
were  better  paid  and  presumably  better 
qualified  than  the  teachers  in  the  other 
schools;  that  the  pupil-teacher  ratios 
in  the  experimental  schools  were  more 
favorable;  that  the  staff  members  of 
the  Study,  who  made  the  evaluation  of 
student  achievement,  were  predomi¬ 
nate  p>ersons  who  shared  the  educa¬ 
tional  views  of  the  experimental 
schools;  and  that  the  data  of  the  Study 
have  not  been  checked  nor  interpreted 
by  any  other  agency  capable  of  ex¬ 
tended,  impartial  research  (yj,  pp. 
281-82). 

There  have  been  other  criticisms  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  Eight-Year 
Study.  Helmer  Johnson  has  stated  that 
the  students  in  the  experimental  and 
comparison  groups  were  not  carefully 
matched  on  the  basis  of  motivation  and 
application,  since  the  experimental  stu¬ 
dents  were  recommended  by  their 
principals,  while  presumably  those  from 
the  other  schools  were  not  all  so  recom¬ 
mended.  He  states  that  the  students  in 
the  experimental  group  were  selected 
for  intellectual  drive,  initiative,  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement,  and  critical  think¬ 
ing  ability,  while  those  in  the  compari¬ 
son  group  were  selected  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  scores  on  aptitude  tests, 
without  proper  attention  to  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  motivation  and  application. 
Another  critic,  G.  E.  Jensen,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  teachers  in  the 
exi>erimental  schools  might  have  been 
highly  motivated  by  the  workshop 
procedures  which  were  instituted,  as 
contrasted  with  the  teachers  in  the 
other  schools,  who  were  carrying  on 
their  work  in  the  usual  way  {47,  pp. 
348-50). 

It  should  be  noted  in  weighing  these 
criticisms  that  some  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Study  were  of  an  in¬ 
tangible  or  immeasurable  sort,  and  it  is 
diflScult  to  estimate  their  influence  on 
the  results.  For  example,  the  difference. 


if  any,  in  the  motivation  of  students 
and  teachers  in  the  experimental  and 
comparison  groups  was  important  but 
could  not  easily  be  judged.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Study  assumed  that  factors 
of  this  kind  were  neutralized  by  the  size 
of  the  sample.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  data  of  the  Study  have 
not  been  published  and  cannot  readily 
be  examined  when  questions  are  raised 
about  such  matters  as  the  precise 
method  of  matching  students  in  the 
two  groups. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

A  fourth  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  college  authorities  is  with  the  coun¬ 
seling  that  students  receive  in  high 
school  (57,  pp.  381-86).  It  is  frequently 
stated  that  many  persons  who  lack  the 
ability  or  the  interest  needed  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  higher  education  are  encouraged 
by  secondary  school  advisers  to  enter 
college,  or  at  least  are  not  discouraged 
from  doing  so.  According  to  this  view, 
too  many  students  reach  the  college 
level  without  any  real  interest  in  intel¬ 
lectual  matters  and  are  stimulated  to 
attend  and  remain  in  college  largely  by 
such  factors  as  parental  ambitions  and 
social  pressures  {13,  p.  87). 

College  oflScials  complain  that  many 
pre-college  students  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  basis  for 
making  wise  vocational  and  educational 
decisions  {44,  p.  157-59).  Thus,  large 
groups  of  students  approach  college 
with  professional  ambitions  that  will 
never  be  realized.  College  oflScers  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  situation  on  the  grounds 
that  the  full  task  of  reorienting  such 
students  then  rests  with  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  great  disappointment 
and  loss  of  time  may  result  for  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

One  phase  of  high  school  counseling 
in  which  colleges  have  a  special  interest 
is  the  provision  of  information  about 
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sound  preparation  for  college.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  higher  institutions  feel 
that  the  prospective  college  student 
should  be  assisted  throughout  his  high 
school  years  to  meet  college  admission 
requirements.  The  complaint  is  often 
made  that  too  many  students  seem  to 
reach  the  point  of  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  without  having  been  informed  that 
entrance  requirements  differ  from  one 
higher  institution  to  another  (57,  pp. 
381-86). 

ECONOMIC  INEQUALITY  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

College  authorities  share  the  feeling 
of  secondary  school  officials  that  too 
many  promising  students  are  unable, 
for  economic  reasons,  to  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  higher  education.  There  is 
a  voluminous  literature  on  this  subject, 
much  of  which  does  not  touch  directly 
on  the  matter  of  high  school-college 
relations.  Yet  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the 
problem  of  economic  equality  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  is  pertinent  in  this 
context  and  should  at  least  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  present  economic  barrier 
to  higher  education  is  a  fifth  cause  of 
widespread  dissatisfaction  among  col¬ 
lege  authorities. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  described  the  point 
of  view  of  college  authorities,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  relations  between  secondary  schools 
and  higher  institutions.  The  following 
principal  causes  of  dissatisfaction  have 
been  discussed: 

1.  Many  secondary  school  writers 
seem  unwilling  to  accept  the  idea  that 
each  college  has  the  right  to  select  the 
students  it  wishes  to  educate. 

2.  Some  high  school  educators  fail  to 
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recognize  that  special  college  curricula 
require  special  preparation  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level. 

3.  The  proposal  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  be  “democratized”  often  seems  to 
mean  that  colleges  should  be  opened  to 
all,  regardless  of  interest  or  ability. 
This  would  result  in  a  general  lowering 
of  educational  standards. 

4.  Many  high  school  graduates  lack 
the  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and 
thinking  that  are  essential  for  success 
in  college. 

5.  In  many  cases  secondary  schools 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  revise 
their  curricula  and  instruction  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  findings  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

6.  Too  often  entering  freshmen  are 
unacquainted  with  simple  college  term¬ 
inology  and  have  little  skill  in  adjusting 
to  campus  living  and  study  conditions. 

7.  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  data  of  the  Eight-Year  Study 
and  similar  investigations  may  be  un¬ 
sound  and  have  been  improperly  used 
as  arguments  for  changes  in  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

8.  It  is  often  erroneously  assumed  by 
critics  of  present  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  that  the  sole  function  of 
such  requirements  is  to  assure  that  the 
student  will  be  successful  in  college. 
This  assumption  overlooks  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  requirements  as  a 
means  of  assuring  the  completion  of 
some  phases  of  general  education  at  the 
high  school  level. 

9.  As  a  result  of  ineffective  counsel¬ 
ing  in  secondary  schools,  students  often 
enter  college  with  insufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  interests,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses. 

10.  Too  many  promising  students 
are  financially  unable  to  attend  col¬ 
lege. 


Chapter  III 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION  AND  ADMISSION 


It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
thought  carefully  about  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  provision  of  optimum 
college  preparation  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  matter.  The  task  is  further 
complicated  in  this  country  by  the  fact 
that  most  high  schools  do  not  consider 
college  preparation  their  primary  func¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  wide  variety  of 
post-high-school  curricula  militates 
against  a  uniform  college  preparation 
for  all  those  who  plan  to  enter  higher 
education.  Whenever  college  prepara¬ 
tion  is  discussed,  the  question  imme¬ 
diately  arises,  “Preparation  for  which 
curriculum  in  which  college?” 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
problem,  but  the  compilers  of  this  re¬ 
port  have  found  no  single  study  that 
seems  to  have  taken  into  consideration 
all  of  the  significant  factors.  For 
example,  some  of  the  studies  in  which 
an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  col¬ 
lege  grades  of  students  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  various  combinations  of  high 
school  courses  have  ignored  the  nature 
of  the  students’  college  programs. 
Under  the  elective  system  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  student  to  avoid  college 
courses  for  which  he  did  not  feel  pre¬ 
pared.  For  this  reason,  not  only  the 
student’s  college  grades  but  also  the 
content  of  his  college  courses  must  be 
examined  before  a  valid  judgment  can 
be  made  about  the  adequacy  of  his 
preparation  in  high  school.  If  a  student 
makes  a  “B”  average  in  college  but 
avoids  college  courses  in  mathematics 
and  languages,  one  should  not  conclude 
from  the  student’s  overall  average  that 
his  high  school  training  was  completely 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  his  preparation  in 
mathematics  and  languages  was  poor; 
his  college  grades  would  not  show  this. 


Some  of  the  studies  have  had  a  limited 
usefulness  because  they  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  this  kind  of  analysis  of  the  college 
programs  of  the  students  whose  records 
were  investigated. 

Another  serious  limitation  of  such 
studies  is  that  their  conclusions  are 
necessarily  affected  by  the  curricula  of 
colleges  at  the  time  the  studies  are 
made.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  effect 
that  future  changes  in  college  cur¬ 
riculum  may  have  on  the  problem  of 
optimum  preparation.  To  cite  an  illus¬ 
tration:  if  many  colleges  should  decide 
that  a  renewed  emphasis  on  foreign 
language  study  were  desirable  in  view 
of  America’s  role  in  international  af¬ 
fairs,  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  for 
this  decision  to  affect  the  high  school 
programs  of  college-bound  students.  It 
would  probably  be  desirable  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  to  undertake  serious 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  college  to 
begin  their  language  study  in  high 
school  or  even  earlier.  This  illustration 
is  especially  pertinent  because  most  of 
the  past  stuffies  of  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  have  cast  doubt  up>on  the  worth  of 
high  school  language  courses  as  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  college  curricula  that 
existed  when  the  studies  were  made. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
conclusions  of  studies  of  college  prep¬ 
aration  are  interpreted.  It  appears  to 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  hard-and-fast 
generalizations  in  a  matter  so  compli¬ 
cated.  All  the  conclusions  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  some  qualifications.  Yet  there  is 
a  trend  of  informed  thought  on  this 
subject,  supported  by  evidence  which, 
though  not  conclusive,  is  at  least  sug¬ 
gestive. 
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PREPARATION  POR  COLLEGE  Douglass  should  be  provided  by  any 

CONTRASTED  WITH  PREPARATION  good  secondary  school  curriculum 
FOR  LIFE  whether  terminal  or  college  prepara- 


In  the  past  a  sharp  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  the  secondary 
school  education  of  students  who  were 
planning  to  go  to  college  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  students  who  would  seek  em¬ 
ployment  immediately  after  high 
school.  More  recently  this  distinction 
has  been  challenged  and  the  questions 
have  been  asked,  “Is  not  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life  also  a  good  preparation 
for  college?”  and  “Are  any  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  by  the  prospective 
college  student  that  are  not  needed  by 
all  adults?” 

Carl  R.  Douglass,  one  of  the  most 
active  investigators  of  college  prepara¬ 
tion,  has  concluded  that  there  are  six 
general  qualifications  required  for  aca¬ 
demic  success  in  the  typical  college 
program  of  recent  years.  Douglass’ 
conclusions  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  other  persons  who  have  studied  this 
question  (ip,  p.  140;  2S).  His  list  of 
qualifications  is  as  follows  (25,  p,  113): 

(1)  a  relatively  large  and  precise  vocabulary; 
(a)  skill  in  the  use  of  many  books,  periodicals, 
and  the  library  in  general;  (3)  ability  to  express 
oneself  fluently  and  precisely  in  oral  and  in 
written  language;  (4)  study  habits  and  skills, 
particularly  those  centering  around  problem 
solving,  rapid  reading,  careful  reading,  and  note 
taking;  (5)  a  high  degree  of  computational  ability 
in  arithmetic  and  the  simpler  aspects  of  algebra; 
and  perhaps  as  important  as  any,  (6)  the  develop¬ 
ment,  preservation,  and  expansion  of  strong  and 
stable  interests  in  the  various  fields  of  experience 
such  as  public  affairs,  science  and  technology, 
and  creative  arts. 

If  this  list  be  accepted  tentatively, 
recognizing  the  limitations  of  such 
formulations  as  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter,  it  seems  clear  that  preparation 
for  college  need  not  be  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  preparation  for  life. 
Certainly  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  the  qualifications  outlined  by 


tory.  These  six  educational  results  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  complete 
preparation  for  life,  but  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  necessary  ingredients  in  such 
preparation. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

If  good  college  preparation  consists 
of  attainments  of  the  kind  enumerated 
by  Douglass,  then  it  would  be  logical  to 
state  college  entrance  requirements  in 
these  terms  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
completion  of  certain  courses,  leaving 
to  each  secondary  school  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  devising  effective  methods  for 
qualifying  its  students.  The  problem  of 
determining  an  applicant’s  intellectual 
suitability  for  college  would  then  shift 
from  the  averaging  of  grades  and  the 
collection  of  evidence  that  the  student 
had  completed  a  certain  number  and 
type  of  courses  to  the  measurement  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  candidate  pos¬ 
sessed  the  required  kinds  of  compe¬ 
tence.  Thus,  reliance  on  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  would  be  substituted  for  reli¬ 
ance  on  high  school  academic  records. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  have  made 
careful  studies  of  college  preparation 
and  college  entrance  procedures  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  those 
just  outlined.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
these  studies  do  not  seem  to  be  defini¬ 
tive,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  taking 
into  consideration  all  of  the  p>ertinent 
factors,  but  they  are  probably  the  best 
guide  at  the  present  time. 

ENTRANCE  AND  PLACEMENT  • 
EXAMINATIONS 

It  seems  strange  that  informed  opin¬ 
ion  should  now  favor  the  use  of  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  such  tests  were  very  widely  used 
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by  colleges  and  were  abandoned  in 
favor  of  transcripts  as  a  basis  for  ad¬ 
mission.  Could  it  be  that  teachers  have 
forgotten  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
abandonment  of  entrance  examina¬ 
tions?  This  is  certainly  a  legitimate 
question.  The  answer  is  that  tests  do 
have  limitations  but  that  the  methods 
of  test  construction  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to 
entrance  examinations  have  reference 
to  inappropriate  tests  rather  than  to 
tests  as  such.  There  has  been  much 
criticism,  for  example,  of  examinations 
which  tested  only  the  information  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  student,  ignoring  his 
ability  to  think  and  to  present  ideas. 
Tests  of  this  kind  would  not  assist  col¬ 
leges  in  selecting  the  applicants  who 
have  the  intellectual  qualifications 
needed  for  college  work.  High  schools 
would  find  themselves  once  again  in  the 
position  of  preparing  students  sp)ecif- 
ically  for  examinations.  Important  in¬ 
tellectual  skills  would  be  pushed  into 
the  background,  to  be  develop>ed  in¬ 
cidentally,  if  at  all. 

The  results  of  a  great  deal  of  careful 
research  seem  to  show  that  examina¬ 
tions  can  be  constructed  at  the  present 
time  that  will  measure  intellectual  skills 
and  aptitude  satisfactorily.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  college  that  uses  a  test  of  read¬ 
ing  comprehension,  a  test  of  writing 
skill,  and  the  Psychological  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  for  admission  purposes,  reports 
excellent  results  (23,  pp.  369-70).  This 
battery  of  entrance  tests  yielded  a 
multiple  correlation  of  .72  with  average 
marks  in  the  college.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  curriculum  in  this  institution 
is  largely  prescribed;  the  student  is  not 
able  to  avoid  subjects  in  which  his 
preparation  was  deficient.  This  ma,kes 
the  high  correlation  between  test  re¬ 
sults  and  college  grades  especially  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  individual  tests  in  read¬ 


ing,  writing,  and  aptitude  yielded  cor¬ 
relations  of  .6$,  .45,  and  .55,  respec¬ 
tively  (23,  p.  370).  Other  institutions 
and  investigators  have  reported  similar 
results  (p). 

It  seems  probable  that  many  second¬ 
ary  school  authorities  would  welcome 
the  widespread  adoption  of  this  type 
of  admission  procedure.  The  following 
recommendation  made  in  the  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  Program 
is  perhaps  representative  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  high  schools  (41,  pp.  155-56): 

...  it  is  recommended  that  the  colleges  adopt 
admission  policies  which  do  not  specify  the 
courses  the  students  are  to  take  in  high  school, 
but  specify  the  kinds  of  competence  to  be  re¬ 
quired  of  entering  students.  Iliere  has  been  ex¬ 
tensive  research  on  the  kinds  of  competence 
which  are  good  predictors  of  college  success.  The 
following  five  criteria  can  be  used  by  a  college  or 
university  to  provide  the  best  prediction  of  the 
probable  success  of  the  student  in  college  work: 

1.  Score  on  a  scholastic  aptitude  test 

2.  Score  on  a  test  of  critical  reading 

3.  Score  on  a  test  of  writing  skill 

4.  Score  on  a  simple  mathematical  test 

5.  Evidence  that  the  student  has  an  intellec¬ 
tual  interest  and  some  effective  study  habits  as 
shown  by  his  having  taken  at  least  two  years 
work  in  one  field  in  high  school  in  which  his 
grades  were  better  than  average. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foregoing  criteria 
be  used  for  admission  to  general  college  work  in 
place  of  any  other  set  of  entrance  requirements. 
For  specialized  curricula,  which  begin  in  the 
freshman  year  in  college  like  engineering,  certain 
specified  competencies  on  the  part  of  the  high 
school  graduates  may  be  required,  such  as  com¬ 
petence  in  mathematics  for  engineering. 

.Although  this  chapter  is  devoted 
primarily  to  college  preparation  and  en¬ 
trance  criteria,  it  is  pertinent  at  this 
p>oint  to  mention  placement  examina¬ 
tions  as  an  important  means  of  securing 
better  articulation  between  high  school 
and  college  programs.  Such  examina¬ 
tions  are  normally  given  after  the 
student  has  been  admitted  to  college 
and  are  used  as  a  basis  for  arranging  his 
schedule  of  courses.  If  the  student 
comes  to  college  with  more  than  aver 
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age  competence  in  certain  fields,  or  if 
he  has  deficiencies  in  other  areas  of 
knowledge,  these  special  strengths  and 
weaknesses  will  show  up  on  a  battery  of 
placement  tests,  and  the  student  can 
be  exempted  from  courses  which  he 
does  not  need  and  assigned  to  quite 
elementary  courses  which  will  help  him 
remedy  his  deficiencies. 

It  has  been  common  practice  among 
colleges  to  give  placement  tests  in  cer¬ 
tain  fields,  such  as  English,  but  this 
method  is  equally  useful  in  other  fields. 
One  plan  is  to  have  the  student,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  to  college,  take  place¬ 
ment  examinations  in  all  the  fields  in 
which  all  students  are  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  competence  during  their  college 
years.  These  fields  are  often  called  the 
“general  education  program”  of  the 
college,  since  they  are  considered  im¬ 
portant  for  all  students  regardless  of 
field  of  specialization. 

Excellent  examinations  for  entrance 
and  placement  purposes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  colleges  and  educational 
agencies.  One  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  individual  tests  and 
batteries  of  tests  is  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  can  supply  most  of  the  tests 
prepared  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  the  Cooperative  Test  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board. 

Although  there  has  been  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  methods  of  test  con¬ 
struction  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  earlier  defects  have  been  eliminated 
or  reduced  in  the  most  refined  tests  of 
recent  years,  this  does  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  testing.  It  has  been 
found  very  difl&cult  to  eliminate  pro¬ 
vincialism  from  tests  of  aptitude  and 
achievement.  For  example,  some  of  the 
items  in  examinations  designed  to  test 
aptitude  have  a  bias  which  is  unfair  to 
foreign  students  and  to  rural  persons 


who  have  not  had  the  usual  experiences 
common  among  urban  students  {66,  p. 
172).  Also,  the  use  of  tests  by  admis¬ 
sions  officers  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  constant  awareness  that  tests  of  in¬ 
tellectual  skills  and  aptitude  do  not 
provide  adequate  evidence  on  such  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  as  personal 
habits,  health,  poise,  ideals,  and  in¬ 
terests  {9;  31,  p.  S3;  66,  pp.  171-72).  If 
a  college  wishes  to  give  attention  to 
these  factors  in  the  admission  of  stu¬ 
dents,  other  methods  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  supplement  to  the  testing 
program. 

INTERVIEWS  AND  PERSONAL 
STATEMENTS 

An  interview  of  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  submission  by  him  of  a 
statement  setting  forth  his  educational 
plans  are  among  the  means  of  securing 
information  about  some  of  the  p)er- 
sonal  characteristics  that  are  not  easily 
assessed  by  examinations.  The  proper 
use  of  these  methods  requires  that  the 
college  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  type  of 
student  best  suited  to  its  program  and 
that  it  have  on  its  staff  p>ersons  who  are 
esp>ecially  skillful  in  making  the  very 
difficult  judgments  required.  A  third 
method  of  securing  personal  informa¬ 
tion  is  through  the  interviewing  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  others  who  are 
acquainted  with  an  applicant.  This 
source  of  information  is  not  widely 
used  at  the  present  time  but  is  probably 
more  helpful  than  the  system  of  written 
recommendations  now  commonly  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  rather  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  written  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  a  method  of  securing  careful, 
critical  judgments  of  applicants  {14; 
33!  40:  59)  ‘ 

In  summary,  the  literature  on  this 
problem  concludes  that  personal  quali¬ 
ties  can  best  be  estimated  from  written 
statements  by  the  student;  personal  in¬ 
terviews;  personality  and  attitude 
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tests;  records  of  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities;  cumulative  records  from  high 
schools;  the  use  of  projective  tech¬ 
niques;  and  interviews  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers,  and  parents.  Some  col¬ 
leges,  however,  cannot  adopt  several  of 
these  procedures  because  of  time,  cost, 
or  legal  limitations.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  will  probably  be  possible  in  the 
future  when  high  schools  have  estab¬ 
lished  adequate  guidance  procedures 
and  effective  cumulative  record  sys¬ 
tems.  Until  these  responsibilities  are 
assumed  by  more  secondary  schools, 
however,  the  colleges  must  continue 
to  rely  on  whatever  procedures  seem 
best  suited  to  their  own  resources. 


USE  OF  COMBINED  CRITERIA 
Both  research  and  experience  have 
demonstrated  that  the  best  procedure 
for  admitting  students  to  college  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  a  combination  of  the 
methods  described  in  this  chapter  (p; 
37!  45:  54:  74)’  Since  colleges  differ 
greatly  in  purposes,  standards,  and 
number  of  students  seeking  admission, 
some  variety  should  be  expected  in 
the  procedures  adopted  by  different 
colleges.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  mu¬ 
tual  interests  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  make  it  incumbent  upon  in¬ 
stitutions  to  devise  their  admission 
policies  carefully  and  with  prop)er  re¬ 
spect  for  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
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Chapter  IV 

CO-OPERATIVE  PROJECTS  AMONG  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


During  the  past  twenty  years  there 
have  been  several  rather  highly  organ¬ 
ized  efforts  to  improve  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  high  schools  and  colleges.  Some 
of  these  have  been  undertaken  by 
groups  of  institutions;  others  have  been 
initiaced  by  individual  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  methods  used  in  these  proj¬ 
ects  should  serve  as  a  source  of  ideas 
and  as  an  example  for  the  persons  who 
are  now  engaged  in  similar  efforts.  This 
chapter  contains  brief  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  more  notable  projects.  The 
material  has  been  secured  from  printed 
sources  and  from  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  active  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  secretaries  of  other  re¬ 
gional  associations  have  informed  the 
Committee  on  High  School- College 
Relations  of  efforts  in  their  sections  of 
the  country.  The  Chairmen  of  the 
State  Committees  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association  have  provided 
valuable  information  about  local  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  territory  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  addition,  many  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  have  cooperated 
generously  by  reporting  activities  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  a  full  description  of  all 
the  worthwhile  projects  that  have  been 
reported. 

THE  EIGHT- YEAR  STUDY:  A 
NATIONAL  PROJECT 

The  findings  of  the  Eight- Year 
Study  have  been  discussed  in  earlier 
chapters;  the  present  section  deals 
primarily  with  matters  of  organization. 
More  complete  information  about  the 
project  has  appeared  in  five  detailed 
volumes  published  at  the  close  of  the 
Study  (z;  15:  34;  dy;  yj).  This  project 


grew  out  of  a  general  discussion  held  in 
1930  by  the  Progressive  Education 
Association.  A  Commission  on  the 
Relation  of  School  and  College  was 
established  which  included  twenty-six 
persons  from  all  levels  of  education. 
After  nearly  three  years  of  work  the 
Commission  proposed  a  study  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  college  entrance 
examinations  and  the  admissions  cri¬ 
teria  then  in  use  were  really  helpful  in 
predicting  college  success.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  also  intended  to  suggest  some 
of  the  beneficial  changes  that  could  be 
made  in  high  school  curricula  if  the 
schools  were  permitted  a  larger  degree 
of  freedom  from  the  influence  of  college 
and  university  admission  requirements. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Study,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up 
under  which  more  than  300  accredited 
higher  institutions  agreed  to  accept 
graduates  from  thirty  selected  second¬ 
ary  schools,  without  appljdng  the 
usual  course  or  examination  entrance 
criteria  in  admitting  students.  Selec¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made  instead  on  the  basis 
of  school  records  and  reports  of  many 
types  submitted  by  the  thirty  schools. 
Funds  for  carrying  out  the  plan  were 
obtained  from  the  co-operating  schools, 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  and  from  the  General  Education 
Board.  A  Directing  Committee  of  the 
Commission,  composed  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers,  supervised  the  operation  of  the 
project.  The  program  required  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Evaluation  and  Recording,  a 
staff  for  evaluation,  eight  consultants 
on  curriculum,  a  College  Follow-Up 
Staff,  and  an  Editorial  Committee. 

The  agreement  with  the  co-operating 
colleges  took  effect  in  September,  1936, 
but  the  curricular  changes  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  were  instituted  from 
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1933  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  in 
1941.  These  changes  were  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  local  schools  and 
were  not  determined  by  higher  au¬ 
thorities.  Consultant  services  were  pro¬ 
vided  when  such  services  were  re¬ 
quested  by  the  participating  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  principals  met  each 
year  with  the  Directing  Committee  to 
make  plans  and  exchange  information. 
During  this  early  period  of  planning 
the  workshop  technique  was  used  in¬ 
tensively,  Through  workshops  the 
central  staff  and  representatives  of  the 
high  schools  worked  together  on  test 
construction  and  the  formulation  of 
record  and  report  forms  for  use  in  the 
schools. 

The  Evaluation  Staff  was  composed 
of  “responsible,  impartial  members  of 
college  faculties  who  knew  how  to  work 
with  college  students”  (/,  p.  105). 
This  group  studied  the  college  success 
of  1,475  students  from  the  thirty 
schools  by  comparing  their  achieve¬ 
ment  with  that  of  1,475  students  from 
other  schools.  The  students  were  care¬ 
fully  matched  in  pairs  in  each  college 
on  the  basis  of  “age,  sex,  race,  aptitude, 
interests,  size  and  typ>e  of  home  com¬ 
munity,  and  family  background”  (/,  p. 
148).  On  the  basis  of  this  grouping,  the 
Evaluation  Staff  concluded  that  the 
graduates  of  the  thirty  schools  “did  as 
well  as  the  comparison  group  in  every 
measure  of  scholastic  competence,  and 
in  many  aspects  of  development  which 
are  more  important  than  marks,  they 
did  better”  (/,  p,  xvii).  The  extensive 
curricular  changes  brought  about  in 
some  of  the  thirty  schools  present  inter¬ 
esting  reading  and  can  b^t  be  evalu¬ 
ated  by  referring  to  the  published  re¬ 
ports  of  the  co-operating  high  schools 
(7^)- 

THE  SOUTHERN  STUDY:  A 
REGIONAL  PROJECT 

A  project  conducted  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 


Schools  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
regional  study  created  to  solve  certain 
problems  of  high  school-college  rela¬ 
tions,  The  Study  was  begun  in  1938 
and  explored  methods  for  improving 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  an 
area  not  included  in  the  Eight- Year 
Study.  Thirty-three  secondary  schools, 
three  from  each  of  eleven  states,  were 
carefully  chosen  from  interested  mem¬ 
ber  schools  in  the  Southern  Association. 
A  rather  complete  report  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  published  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  {46).  The  volume  describes  the 
nature  and  purposes,  methods,  out¬ 
comes,  and  implications  of  the  Study, 
and  is  particularly  helpful  in  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  which  such  a  project 
may  encounter. 

The  Southern  Study  was  similar  to 
the  Eight- Year  Study  in  that  it  was 
co-operative,  was  supported  in  part  by 
funds  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  provided  a  staff  of  consultants 
for  participating  schools  upon  request, 
conducted  workshops  at  colleges,  and 
speciffcally  undertook  to  promote  im¬ 
provements  in  the  secondary  schools 
which  were  freed  by  agreement  from 
the  regular  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  This  co-operative  agreement, 
drawn  up  early  in  the  Study,  is  briefly 
described  as  follows  (46,  p.  37). 

As  a  matter  of  record,  accrediting  regulations 
were  waived  for  the  thirty-three  schools  by  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools;  and  upon 
encouragement  from  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  125  senior  colleges  and 
50  junior  colleges  in  the  region  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  accept  students  from  the  participating 
schools  simply  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
several  faculties. 

The  Southern  Study  differed  in  two 
important  ways  from  the  plans  followed 
in  the  Eight-Year  Study.  First,  the 
“controlled  experiment”  phase  of  the 
Eight-Year  Study  was  not  included, 
since  major  emphasis  in  the  Southern 
Study  was  placed  on  improving  the 
programs  of  the  participating  second- 
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ary  schools.  Secondly,  the  Southern 
Study  gave  special  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  “scientific  method”  in  solving 
curricular  problems.  This  method  was 
described  as  follows  (46,  pp.  37-8): 

I.  Identification  of  the  community’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs  that  are  not  adequately  met  by  the 
present  educational  program  and  the  selection 
from  among  these  of  the  one  (or  ones)  to  be 
better  served; 

3.  Determination  of  alterations  in  the  present 
educational  program  which  will  better  serve 
these  (one  or  more)  selected  needs; 

3.  Formulation  of  the  means  through  which 
these  alterations  in  the  educational  program  can 
be  brought  about; 

4.  Implementation  of  these  means  and  system¬ 
atic  observation  of  their  results; 

5.  Interpretation  of  these  results; 

6.  Evaluation  of  the  means  of  program  altera¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  interpretation  of  their  re¬ 
sults; 

7.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  means; 

8.  Selection  of  another  means  or  another 
needed  program  alteration  for  examination  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  procedure  outlined  (steps  1-7 
above). 

The  use  of  this  method  was  stressed 
in  annual  conferences  conducted  by  the 
central  staff  at  four  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  centers  in  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  territory,  in  addition  to  the 
many  local  conferences  held  through¬ 
out  the  region.  It  is  reported  that  this 
method  of  modifying  curricula  was 
adopted  by  many  institutions  outside 
the  group  that  took  part  in  the  Study. 
Teacher-education  programs  in  colleges 
and  universities  were  influenced  es¬ 
pecially  by  this  technique. 

The  follow-up  studies  made  of  the 
college  records  of  the  students  from 
the  thirty-three  participating  schools 
were  not  an  official  part  of  the  Study 
but  were  conducted  informally  by  other 
groups.  The  findings  were  summarized 
in  the  following  statement  (46,  p.  202) : 

Reports  from  these  studies  indicate  that  the 
graduates  have  done  well  in  college.  Their  grades 
have  been  satisfactory,  usually  higher  than  those 
made  by  graduates  from  the  same  schools  prior 
to  entering  the  Study,  and  often  above  the  aver¬ 
age  ofthe  grades  given  in  the  institutions  which 


they  have  attended.  Furthermore,  the  graduates 
have  actively  participated  in  coilege  life;  and, 
although  often  critical  of  the  colleges,  they  have 
made  satisfactory  adjustments  to  them. 

THE  MICHIGAN  AGREEMENT:  A 
STATE  AND  AREA  PROJECT 

The  Michigan  Secondary  School- 
College  Agreement  provides  a  good 
example  of  a  recently  formed  state 
project.  The  agreement  phase  of  the 
project  grew  out  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  staff  members  of  the  Michigan 
Study  of  the  Secondary-School  Cur¬ 
riculum  in  1938  that  college  entrance 
requirements  were  an  obstacle  to  desir¬ 
able  revision  in  high  school  curricula. 
After  several  meetings  of  secondary 
school  and  college  representatives,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  1939,  which 
allowed  students  from  over  fifty  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  enter  college  “with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  pattern  of  subjects 
pursued  for  the  years  1940  through 
1950”  (jo,  p.  382). 

Since  this  agreement  was  limited  to 
a  ten-year  period,  it  was  considered 
desirable  in  1946  to  make  some  provi¬ 
sion  for  extending  the  time  allowance. 
After  several  meetings  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Michigan  Secondary- 
School  Association,  the  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  Association,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  a  new  agreement  was  accepted. 
The  following  quotation  from  this 
agreement  is  particularly  significant, 
because  it  is  a  good  example  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility  between  high 
schools  and  colleges  {j6,  p.  51): 

I.  It  is  proposed  that  this  Agreement  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  any  accredited  high  school 
whose  stafi  will  make  the  commitments  noted 
below  in  Section  Two.  The  Agreement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  college  agrees  to  disregard  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  subjects  pursued  in  considering  for  ad¬ 
mission  the  graduates  of  selected  accredited  high 
schools,  provided  they  are  recommended  by  the 
school  from  among  the  more  able  students  in  the 
graduating  class.  This  Agreement  does  not  imply 
that  students  must  be  admitted  to  certain  coll^ 
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courses  or  curricula  for  which  they  cannot  give 
evidence  of  adequate  preparation.” 

Secondary  schools  are  urged  to  make  available 
such  basic  courses  as  provide  a  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  entering  technical,  industrial,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  curricula.  It  is  recommended  further 
that  colleges  provide  accelerated  programs  of 
preparation  for  specialized  college  curricula  for 
those  graduates  who  are  unable  to  secure  such 
preparatory  training  in  high  school. 

2.  High  schools  which  seek  to  be  governed  by 
this  Agreement  shall  assume  responsibility  for 
and  shall  furnish  evidence  that  they  are  initiating 
and  continuing  such  procedures  as  the  following: 

a.  A  program  involving  the  building  of  an 
adequate  personal  file  about  each  student,  in¬ 
cluding  testing  data  of  various  kinds,  anecdotal 
records,  personality  inventories,  achievement 
samples,  etc.  The  high-school  staff  will  assume 
re^nsibility  for  developing  a  summary  of  these 
personnel  data  for  submission  to  the  college. 

b.  A  basic  curriculum  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  purposes  and  program  of  the  secondary 
school. 

c.  Procedures  for  continuous  follow-up  of 
former  pupils. 

d.  A  continuous  program  of  information  and 
orientation  throughout  the  high-school  course 
regarding  the  nature  and  requirements  of  certain 
occupations  and  specialized  college  courses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  senior  year,  to  devote  ^>ecial  emphasis  to 
the  occupation  or  college  of  the  pupil’s  choice. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  Agreement,  a  state  committee 
of  nine  members  was  established  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  three 
members  of  the  Michigan  Secondary- 
School  Association,  and  four  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Michigan  College 
Association.  Leon  S.  Waskin,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
This  central  committee  studies  appli¬ 
cations  from  schools  wishing  to  enter 
the  Agreement,  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  acceptance  of  new 
institutions,  and  determines  whether 
or  not  the  four  criteria  are  being  met 
in  particular  schools.  Some  part-time 
assistance  is  contributed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the 


University  of  Michigan,  and  by  other 
higher  institutions  in  the  state.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Agreement 
provides  for  a  continuing  growth  of  the 
project  in  terms  of  time  and  of  the 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  partic¬ 
ipating.  By  October,  1950,  128  second¬ 
ary  schools  had  accepted  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  by  January,  1949,  nearly 
every  college  and  many  schools  of 
nursing  in  the  state  had  also  signed  the 
Agreement. 

The  central  committee  is  encourag¬ 
ing  evaluation  studies  in  the  individual 
schools  and  colleges  and  plans  also  to 
serve  as  a  center  for  receiving  and  send¬ 
ing  out  information  about  school  proj¬ 
ects  and  problems  encountered  in 
carrying  out  local  plans.  Visits  to  the 
schools  are  made  to  assist  the  central 
committee  in  securing  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
(7<J.  P-  SS)- 

In  addition  to  the  organization  al¬ 
ready  described,  the  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  different  sections  of 
the  state  have  voluntarily  formed  asso¬ 
ciations  to  promote  the  program  in 
their  localities.  By  October,  1950,  five 
such  area  groups  had  been  organized. 
These  local  co-operative  agencies  en¬ 
gage  consultants,  suggest  policies  and 
practices  to  the  State  Committee,  help 
the  member  institutions  plan  their  pro¬ 
grams,  exchange  information,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  solutions  to  mutual  problems. 
Such  activities  are  carried  out  through 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  and 
through  weekend  conferences  at  rural 
camps  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

As  in  the  Eight-Year  and  Southern 
Studies,  the  central  committee  refrains 
from  applying  pressure  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  specific  projects  or  plans.  Local 
initiative  has  been  stressed  in  all  of 
these  programs.  Waskin  has  summa¬ 
rized  some  of  the  local  reports  in  the 
following  statement  on  the  success  of 
the  program  (76,  p.  64) : 
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These  descriptions  contain  ample  evidence 
that  the  Secondary  School-College  Agreement  in 
Michigan  has  provided  the  stimulus  for  a  great 
many  promising  activities  at  the  local  level  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  point  toward  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  in  this  facilitation  of 
the  development  of  functional  local  programs 
that  the  principal  significance  of  the  ^ondary 
School-College  Agreement  lies  rather  than  in  the 
fact  that  it  provides  an  alternate  method  for 
securing  admission  to  college.  At  the  same  time, 
any  school  that  assumes  seriously  its  obligations 
under  the  Agreement  will  be  in  the  position  of 
providing  each  college  with  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  significant  information  about  each 
applicant  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  program  provides  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  relinquishing 
of  the  untenable  assumption  that  any  college  or 
any  state  educational  authority  knows  exactly 
what  is  best  for  each  high  school  need  not  result 
in  chaos  nor  in  frustrated,  helpless  fumbling  by 
the  local  school.  Here  is  one  way  of  both  releasing 
and  harnessing  the  energies  of  local  communities 
in  a  co-operative  attack  upon  the  numerous  and 
difficult  problems  of  developing  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  educational  program  in  our  American 
democratic  society. 

CALIFORNIA,  MICHIGAN  AND  MISSOURI: 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 

Another  type  of  statewide  project  is 
that  organized  by  a  single  institution 
of  higher  learning,  to  facilitate  its 
relations  with  the  high  schools  in  the 
same  state.  Among  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  illustrations  of  such  projects  are 
those  provided  by  the  University  of 
California,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

At  the  University  of  California  an 
active  program  of  co-operation  with 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  is 
maintained.  This  program  is  carried  out 
through  the  Office  of  Relations  with 
Schools,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
following  services: 

I.  The  scholarship  records  of  first- 
year  students  at  the  University  are 
sent  to  their  high  school  principals,  as 
are  the  scholastic  records  of  students 
who  have  recently  transferred  from 
junior  colleges  and  other  higher  institu¬ 


tions.  In  addition,  the  records  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  summarized  over  a  period  of 
years  and  are  sent  to  the  schools  and 
colleges  from  which  the  students  came, 
in  such  form  that  the  individual  school 
can  compare  the  record  of  its  graduates 
with  that  of  similar  schools. 

2.  Hundreds  of  conferences  are  ar¬ 
ranged  between  principals  and  their 
former  students,  as  an  aid  to  high 
school  authorities  in  understanding 
the  problems  of  their  graduates. 

3.  Information  which  will  be  helpful 
to  prospective  University  students  is 
published  and  sent  to  high  school 
counselors.  Detailed  data  on  the  filing 
of  applications,  on  course  recommenda¬ 
tions,  on  examination  dates,  on  special 
programs  of  study,  and  on  course  aims 
and  content  are  distributed. 

4.  Conference  committees  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  institutions  and 
associations  have  been  established. 
These  committees  have  co-operated 
with  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  with  other  colleges  in  the  state 
on  studies  of  admission  requirements 
and  have  prepared  plans  for  improving 
school  guidance  services. 

A  second  state  university  program 
in  school-college  relations  is  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Services  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  this  agency  is 
to  give  special  aid  to  Michigan  Second¬ 
ary  School- College  Agreement  schools 
in  meeting  the  four  responsibilities 
established  as  part  of  the  Agreement. 
Some  of  the  other  services  of  the 
Bureau  are  the  following: 

1.  It  sponsors  a  testing  program  for 
high  schools,  distributes  tests,  provides 
consultant  services  to  individual  schools, 
reports  and  interprets  test  results,  and 
disseminates  information  about  the 
testing  program  to  all  the  high  schools 
in  the  state. 

2.  Special  provisions  are  made  for 
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arranging  extension  courses  for  high 
school  students.  About  lo  p)ercent  of 
all  the  high  schools  in  the  state  have 
students  who  are  taking  diploma  credit 
courses  from  the  University.  This  serv¬ 
ice  enables  students  to  complete 
courses  that  are  not  offered  in  the  local 
high  school. 

3.  “Career  Day”  speakers  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  programs  in  local  high  schools. 
An  Annual  University  Day  is  also 
arranged  for  students  to  visit  the 
campus  at  Ann  Arbor. 

4.  Reports  of  research  concerning 
the  reasons  for  student  withdrawals  at 
the  University  are  published. 

5.  A  monthly  publication,  Letter  to 
Schools,  is  sent  to  the  high  schools  in 
the  state.  This  bulletin  gives  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  students  a  wide 
variety  of  news  about  higher  education 
— admission  requirements,  fields  of 
study,  collegiate  activities  of  interest 
to  secondary  school  pupils,  and  the 
results  of  special  studies  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  projects  which  are  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  School  Services. 

6.  The  Bureau  arranges  special  series 
of  meetings  for  school  administrators 
and  university  officials,  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  services  offered  to  the  schools. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  is 
quite  active  in  its  relations  with  second¬ 
ary  schools  throughout  the  state.  Each 
year  a  small  group  of  secondary  school 
principals  and  counselors  is  invited  to 
attend  two  three-day  conferences  at 
the  University.  During  these  days  the 
guests  are  provided  with  lodging  and 
meals  and  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  meet  their  former  students,  visit 
classes,  and  make  a  tour  of  the  campus. 
A  questionnaire  on  matters  of  concern 
to  both  the  high  school  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  then  filled  out  by  each  visitor, 
and  the  summary  of  these  reports  is 
used  to  improve  the  University  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  the  information  provided 


by  the  principals  and  counselors  is 
treated  as  confidential,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  frank  judgments,  and  these  are 
used  for  planning  improvements  in 
college  health  services,  counseling, 
testing,  and  curriculum.  The  counse¬ 
lors  and  principals,  in  turn,  secure  from 
their  visits  much  information  which 
can  be  used  to  aid  prospective  Univer¬ 
sity  students.  % 

Tw'o  other  services  are  provided  to 
help  students  understand  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri: 

1.  A  series  of  four  booklets  is  pub¬ 
lished — two  for  distribution  to  high 
school  students  in  grades  nine  and 
twelve,  one  for  University  applicants, 
and  one  for  students  who  have  matric¬ 
ulated.  The  content,  style,  and  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  each  of  these 
booklets  are  designed  especially  for 
the  group  of  students  to  whom  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed. 

2.  A  flexible  system  of  registration 
has  been  developed.  Students  may 
register  on  certain  days  at  special 
centers  throughout  the  state  during  the 
summer;  they  may  go  to  the  campus 
during  the  summer  vacation  period  for 
counseling  and  registration;  or  they 
may  register  during  the  usual  orienta¬ 
tion  period. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CURRICULUM  PROGRAM: 

A  STATE-SPONSORED  STUDY 

The  Illinois  Curriculum  Program  is 
a  state-wide  effort  with  quite  broad 
participation.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  series  of  co-operative  projects 
is  that  it  is  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
state-wide  lay  and  professional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Previous  attempts  in  the 
state  to  secure  curricular  improvements 
had  lacked  the  co-ordination  and  plan¬ 
ning  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  In  1947  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  brought 
a  number  of  groups  together  for  a 
concerted  effort.  The  sponsorship  of 
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the  present  program  is  shared  by  the 
Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion,  public  and  private  schools,  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the 
County  Superintendents’  Association, 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women,  the  Illinois  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  the  Illinois 
Association  of  School  Boards,  the 
Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  the  Illinois  Education  Association, 
the  Illinois  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  from  business,  manufacturing, 
labor,  service,  and  special  subject- 
matter  fields.  These  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  over-all  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  which  formulates  policies  for  the 
Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
I’rogram. 

The  purposes  and  activities  of  this 
program  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  improve  school-college  rela¬ 
tions.  A  bulletin  has  been  published 
outlining  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  which  has  been  especially 
interested  in  encouraging  Illinois  col¬ 
leges  to  adopt  revised  admissions  cri¬ 
teria  (45). 

2.  To  co-ordinate  all  state  and  local 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  high 
school  curriculum.  The  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  formulates  policy,  obtains  con¬ 
sultant  services  for  high  schools,  and 
helps  the  schools  organize  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  so  that  concerted  ef¬ 
forts  can  be  made  to  solve  local  school 
problems. 

3.  To  encourage  experimental  pro¬ 
grams.  By  1 950  forty-four  of  the  coop¬ 
erating  schools  were  conducting  nine¬ 
ty  special  studies  looking  toward  cur¬ 
ricular  revision,  with  the  assistance  of 
educational  specialists  secured  through 
the  Program  (^5,  p.  4). 

4.  To  sponsor  the  research  necessary 


for  curricular  revision.  Fact-finding 
projects  have  been  started  in  about  200 
schools  and  deal  with  student  retention 
in  the  high  school,  the  cost  of  high 
school  attendance,  pupil  participation 
in  extra-curricular  programs,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  guidance  services,  and  the  status 
of  graduates  and  former  students  who 
failed  to  complete  high  school.  The 
Steering  Committee  has  also  approved 
additional  studies  of  the  content  and 
purposes  of  the  curriculum  in  nineteen 
selected  secondary  schools  (45,  p.  4). 

5.  To  conduct  teacher-principal 
workshops.  Workshops  are  held  at  the 
local  and  county  levels,  as  well  as  at 
state  higher  institutions  during  the 
summer. 

6.  To  publish  and  distribute  helpful 
materials  and  information.  Thus  far, 
nine  special  bulletins  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  through  the  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
of  Illinois.  The  titles  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  as  follows:  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Illinois,  Principal  Findings 
of  the  1947-48  Basic  Studies  of  the 
Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Program,  Hcnv  to  Conduct  the  Holding 
Power  Study,  How  to  Conduct  the  Hid¬ 
den  Tuition  Costs  Study,  How  to  Con¬ 
duct  the  Participation  in  Extra-Class 
Activities  Study,  How  to  Conduct  the 
Study  of  the  Guidance  Services  of  the 
School,  Human  Relations  in  Curriculum 
Change,  Guides  to  Curriculum  Building 
— The  Junior  High  School  Level,  and 
New  College  Admission  Requirements 
Recommended  (45,  p.  4). 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

Many  promising  efforts  are  being 
made  in  other  states  and  by  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  There  have  been  important 
developments  of  statewide  scope  in 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  Washington.  Individual 
colleges  and  universities,  such  as  Alle- 
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gheny  College,  Hiram  College,  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio  State  University,  the 
University  of  Colorado,  the  University 
of  Minnesota,*  and  Western  Reserve 
University,  have  sponsored  significant 
projects  in  co-operation  with  second¬ 
ary  schools.  All  of  these  efforts  can 
serve  as  helpful  models  to  persons  who 
are  interested  in  improving  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  schools  and  colleges. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 
July  I,  1949  to  June  30,  1950 
WnxiAH  E.  McVey,  Treasurer 


The  financial  audit  of  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1950, 
is  herewith  presented. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  in  the  amount 
of  $5,506.12.  The  surplus  in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association,  as  of  June  30, 
1950,  was  $15,576.15. 

The  status  of  our  surplus  account  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  six  fiscal  years 
is  found  in  the  following  table: 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Association  Surplus 
June  30,  194s  $13,586.69 

June  30,  1946  10,345.39 

June  30,  1947  7,804.34 

June  30,  1948  8,058.38 

June  30, 1949  10,070.03 

June  30, 1950  15,57615 


Our  fiscal  year  balance  began  to  increase  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1948.  Prior  to  that  time,  we  had  had  a  decreasing  balance  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  finances  of  the  Association  appear  to  be  in  very  satisfactory  condition  at  the 
present  time. 

The  report,  which  immediately  follows,  was  addressed  to  the  treasurer  under 
date  of  August  4,  1950.  The  audit  was  made  by  Oldham  &  Gouwens,  of  Chicago. 

We  [Oldham  &  Gouwens]  have  examined  the  books  of  account  and  records  maintained  at  your 
office  as  Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  fiscal 
period  from  July  i,  1949  to  June  30, 1950  and  submit  herewith  our  report  which  includes  the  exhibits 
and  schedule  listed  below  and  our  comments  thereon: 

Exhibit  “A”  — Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1950 

Exhibit  “A-i”  — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Exhibit  “B”  — Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1950  and  1949 

Schedule  “B-i” — Comparative  Statement  of  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1950  and  1949 


Activities 

The  gross  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1950  was  $79,164.85.  Of  this 
amount  $54,510.00  represents  receipts  for  membership  fees.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$73,658.73.  Accordingly,  the  income  exceeded  the  expenses  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1950  by 
$5,506.13  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  income  over  expense  for  the  previous  year  of  $3,011.75. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  income  and  expense  for  the  two  fiscal  years  is  given  on  the  following 
page.  The  details  are  given  in  Exhibit  “B”  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of  the  two 
periods  is  given  m  Schedule  “B-i.” 
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Year  Ended  June  30, 

Increase 

1950 

1949 

Decrease 

Income 

Membership  fees . 

$54,510.00 

*53,707-50 

$  802.50 

Application  fees . 

570.00 

375-00 

195.00 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

14,845.32 

18,022.83 

3,17751 

Sale  of  quarterlies . 

1,547-80 

1,511-05 

36.75 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

383-68 

504-55 

120.87 

Sale  of  Histories  of  North  Central  Association 

— 

25.10 

23.10 

Sale  of  Form  “A-3” . 

13.437-23 

Less  Authorized  transfers  to: 

General  Associating — printing . 

340.2s 

340-25 

340.25 

General  Association — annual  meeting 

1,263.43 

1,263.43 

1,263.43 

Sale  of  Form  “A-3”  (Net) . 

$1,833.55 

1,833-55 

126.26 

1,707.29 

Registration  fees — Annual  Meeting . 

1,559-00 

1,499.00 

60.00 

Royalties  and  reprints . 

2,311.82 

734-79 

1,577.03 

Total  Income . 

$79,164.85 

$76,506.08 

*2,658.77 

Expenses . 

73,658.73 

74,494-33 

835.60 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses . 

$  5,506.12 

$  2,011.75 

*3,494.37 

Financial  Condition 

The  General  Fund  increased  $5,506.12  during  the  year  from  $10,070.03  at  June  30,  1949  to 
$15,576.15  at  June  30,  1950.  The  increase  represents  the  excess  of  the  income  over  expense  amotmt- 
ing  to  $5,500.32  plus  the  withheld  income  tax  reserve  of  1949  over  1950  of  $5.80. 

COlfMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cash  on  Deposit 

The  cash  funds  of  the  Association  were  on  deposit  at  June  30, 1950  in  the  following  banks: 


First  National  Bank  of  Chicago .  $15, 297 .62 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chicago .  5 ,000.00 

National  Bank  of  Harvey .  6,590.03 

South  Holland  Trust  and  Savings  Bank .  5 ,000.00 


Total  on  Deposit .  $31,887.65* 


Revolving  Funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions 

Mr.  Norman  Bums,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
Cash  on  Hand 

Cash  on  Deposit,  University  National  Bank,  Chicago .  $  433 . 22 

Dr.  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

Balance  in  account .  103  •  59 

Dr.  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
Trust  Fund,  Secondary  Commission 
University  of  Michigan 

Balance  in  account .  135-99 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly 
Balance  in  account  June  30,  1950 .  438- » 


$1,111.02 


*  The  funds  on  deposit  include  $  1 2,32  5.40  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Study  account  and  $3,600.00 
belonging  to  the  account  of  the  subcommittee  on  Institutions  for  Teacher  Eklucation. 
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We  received  direct  verification  from  the  depositories  covering  the  balances  on  deposit  at  June  30, 
1950  in  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  the  amounts  reported  to  us  were  reconciled  with  the  amounts 
shown  on  the  books. 

Copies  of  all  official  receipts  for  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  fiscal  year  were  traced 
to  the  cash  received  records  and  from  these  records  to  their  deposit  in  the  banks.  Ail  cancelled  checks 
returned  by  the  banks  were  examined  and  traced  to  the  cash  disbursement  records.  Properly  author¬ 
ized  vouchers  covering  the  disbursements  were  also  checked. 

The  balance  in  the  Revolving  Funds  held  by  Secretaries  of  Commissions  and  the  Quarterly 
office  were  verified  by  examining  their  reports  as  of  June  30,  1950  as  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association.  Inde()endent  bank  verifications  were  not  made  in  connection  with  the  revolving  funds. 

Disbursements  from  the  Revolving  Funds  are  reported  periodically  by  the  Secretaries  in  charge  of 
the  funds.  The  secretaries  are  thereupon  reimbursed  by  the  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  reports 
submitted. 

Cask  in  Closed  Bank 

The  balance  of  $224.39  in  the  closed  Fletcher  American  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis  remained 
unchanged  during  the  year  and  this  amount  is  not  included  in  the  assets  of  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report.  No  independent  verification  was  made  to  cover  this  closed  bank  balance. 

Liberal  Arts  Study 

The  balance  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Study  Account  (formerly  Cooper’s  Special  Study)  at  June  30, 
1949  was  $7,834.19,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1950  $17,554.48  was  collected.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $13,063.37;  hence  the  unexpended  balance  is  $13,325.40. 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education 

The  cash  received  for  Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education  is  carried  as  a  fund  balance  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  not  included  in  the  income  of  the  General  Fund.  The  balance  at  June  30,  1949  was 
$2,350.00,  collections  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1950  were  $5,000.00  and  expenditures 
amounted  to  $3,750.00,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,600.00  as  of  June  30,  1950. 

General 

Our  examination  was  confined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Associa  • 
tion  as  recorded  by  the  Treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  cash  balances,  the  Association  is  said  to  own 
certain  unrecorded  other  assets  consisting  principally  of  office  equipment  at  various  offices.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  or  value  of  this  equipment. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.00  and  his  Secretary  is 
bonded  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  The  Bond  issued  by  the  Travelers  Indemnity  Company  was 
examined  by  us. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  representations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Revolving  Funds  as  to 
balances  controlled  by  them,  the  accompanying  Fund  Account  balance  sheet  and  related  statement 
of  income  and  expense  present  fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  June  30,  1950  and  the  results  of  its  financial  operations  for  the 
year  ended  on  that  date,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Oldham  and  Gouwens 
Certified  Public  Auountants 
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{Exhibit  “A") 

NOKTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WILUAlf  E.  HCVEY,  TREASCRER 
FUND  ACCOUNT  BALANCES 
JUNE  30,  I9SO 


ASSETS 

Cash 

On  deposit .  $31,887.65 

Revolving  Funds  with  SecretAries  of  Commissions .  1,111.03 


Total  Working  Funds .  $33,998.67 


Cash  on  Deposit  in  Closed  Banh 
Fletcher-American  National  Bank 
No  collections  during  1950 


Balance  June  30,  1950 .  $  334.39 


Total  Assets .  $33,998.67 

FUND  BALANCES  AND  LIABIUTIES 

Withheld  taxes  payable .  $  386.10 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study .  13,335.40 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education .  3 , 600 . 00 

Revolving  Funds — Secretaries  of  Commissions .  1,111.03 

General  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1949 .  $10,070.03 

Add  excess  of  income  over  expense  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1950 

(Schedule  B-i) .  5,506.13  15,576.15 


Total  Fund  Balances  and  Liabilities .  $33,998.67 


Exhibit  “A-i” 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WILLIAM  E.  MCVEY,  TREASURER 
STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  3O,  I95O  AND  JUNE  30,  I949 


Balance 

Receipts 

Disburse- 

Balance 

July  I, 

Total 

ments 

June  JO, 

1948 

194B-49 

1948-49 

1949 

19^-1949 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study 

$  8,883.61 

$11,455.93 

$  20,339.53 

112,505.34 

%  7.834-19 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Ed- 

ucation . 

1,600.00 

4,300.00 

5,800.00 

3,450.00 

3,350.00 

General  Fund . 

8,058.38 

76,506.08 

84,564.36 

74.494-33 

10,070.03 

Total . 

$18,541.89 

$93,163.00 

$110,703.89 

190,449-67 

$30,354.33 

Balance 

Receipts 

Disburse- 

Balance 

July  r. 

Total 

ments 

June  30, 

1949 

1949-50 

1949-50 

1950 

194^1950 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study 
Institutions  for  Teachers’  Ed- 

0^ 

00 

%  17.354-48 

$  35,388.67 

$13,063.27 

$13,335.40 

.  lication . 

3,350.00 

5,000.00 

7.330-00 

3.730-00 

3,600.00 

General  Fund . 

10,070.03 

79,164.85 

89.334.88 

73.638.73 

15.576.13 

'  Total . 

$30,354.33 

$101,719.33 

$131,973.53 

$90,473.00 

•31.501-55 

Exhibit  “B' 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OR  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WILLIAM  E.  MCVEY,  TREASlfRER 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OE  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  IQSO  AND  JUNE  30,  I949 


GENERAL  FUND 
Income 

Membership  dues 
Universities  and  Colleges 

Junior  Colleges . 

Secondary  Schools . 


Membership  dues  paid  in  advance . 

Application  fees . 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

Registration  fees — A^ual  Meeting . 

Total  Fees . 

Other  Income 

Sale  of  quarterlies . 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

Sale  of  Histories  of  North  Central  Association 


Sale  of  Form  “A-3” . *3,437-23 

Less  authorized  transfer  to: 

General  Association  Printing .  340.2$ 

General  Association  Annual  Meeting.  1,263.43 


Sale  of  Form  “A-3”  (net) .  Si,833-SS 


Royalties,  reprints,  Faculty  record  blanks  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  income . 

Total  Other  Income . 

Total  Income . 

EXPENSE  (Schedtde  “B-i”) 

Cooperative  study  of  Secondary  Schools . 

Commission  on  Research  and  ^rvice . 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools . 

Committee  of  the  Commission . 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities . 

Executive  Committee . 

Quarterly  OflSce . 

Secretary’s  Office . 

Treasurer’s  Office . 

General  Association . 

Annual  Meeting . 

Junior  College  Committee . 

High  School — College  Relationship  Committee . 

Inspection  and  survey  expenses . 

Sale  of  Form  “A-3”  expenses . 

Royalties  paid . 

Bank  service  charges . 

Total  Expenses . 

Net  Income . 


1950 


1949 


Increase 

Durease 


$31,675.00 

$31,075.00 

$  600.00 

3,035.00 

1,837-50 

187.50 

30,810.00 

30,730.00 

90.00 

$54,510.00 

*53,632-50 

*  877-50 

— 

75-00 

75.00 

570,00 

375-00 

195.00 

14,845.33 

18,033.83 

3,177-51 

1,559-00 

1,499-00 

60.00 

$71,484.33 

*73.604-33 

$2,120.01 

$  1,547-80 

$  1,511.05 

*  36.75 

383-68 

504-53 

120.87 

- 

35.10 

25.10 

340.25 

_ 

340.25 

1,263.43 

— 

1,263.43 

1,833-SS 

136.36 

1,707.29 

3,311.83 

734-79 

1,577.03 

$  7,680.53 

*  2,901.75 

*4,778.78 

$79,164.85 

$76,506.08 

*2,658.77 

*  — 

$  1,500.00 

$1,500.00 

3,206.36 

4,832.58 

1,616.32 

14,333-74 

13,638.43 

1,705.31 

— 

3,065.33 

2,065.22 

11,450-15 

9,888.13 

1,563.03 

3,836.00 

2,381.71 

1,434.29 

9,398.63 

9,034.16 

364.46 

3,t94.79 

3,093-33 

101.46 

3,812.35 

3,717.08 

95-17 

3,327.24 

4,526.15 

801.09 

1,941.44 

1,777-41 

164.03 

1,044.10 

3,000.00 

955-90 

933.63 

— 

933.63 

14,763-31 

18,033.83 

3,i59-5» 

1,433.36 

— 

1,423.26 

— 

23.05 

22.05 

4.95 

15.25 

10.30 

*73,658.73 

*74,494.33 

$  835.60 

*  5,506.13 

*  2,011.75 

*3,494.37 

treasurer’s  report 
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Sckedide  “B-i" 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OR  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WILLIAH  E.  HCVEY,  TREASURER 
COUPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OE  EXPENSES 
fOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I95O  AND  JUNE  3O,  I949 

1949-1950  1948-1949 

COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  %  —  %  1,500.00  %t, 500.00 


Commission  on  Research  and  Service 


Committee  on  Experimental  Units . 

Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 

$  804.34 

1  1,758.61 

*  954-37 

Directing  Committee . 

— 

246.22 

246.2a 

Steering  Committee . 

Teachers’  Personnel  Committee . 

327-74 

176.32 

151-42 

41.  IS 

539-80 

49^-65 

Institutions  for  Teachers  Education . 

399.19 

381.49 

17.70 

Library  Teachers  Education . 

236.30 

— 

236.30 

Sub-Committee  on  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts . 

626.59 

300.00 

326.39 

In-Service  Education . 

719-43 

307.43 

411.89 

Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Education . 

— 

275.12 

275.12 

Committee  on  Exploration  and  New  Studies . 

3-96 

98.01 

94.05 

Committee  on  Guidance . 

47.66 

739-47 

6gi.8i 

Total — Commission  on  Research  and  Service . 

S  3,206.26 

$  4,822.58 

%i,6i6.32 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
Secretary’s  Office 


Clerical  Assistance . 

...  1  2,160.00 

1  2,386.03 

$ 

226.03 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

148.13 

138.19 

9-94 

State  Chairman  Fall  Meeting . 

1,800.00 

1,385-45 

414-SS 

Secretarial  Assistance  at  Chicago . 

100.00 

100.00 

— 

Office  of  Chairman . 

300.00 

400.00 

100.00 

State  Committee . 

7,606.50 

7,603.00 

1.50 

Administrative  Committee . 

Committees  of  the  Commission 

649.02 

613.76 

35-26 

Cooperative  Committee  on  Research . 

235.37 

401.79 

166.22 

Contest  Committee . 

...  410.64 

386.34 

24-30 

Committee  on  Dependent  Schools . 

225.00 

225.00 

— 

Report  from  Committee . 

698.88 

814-SS 

115.67 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Procedures . 

— 

237-54 

»37  54 

Total — Commission  on  Secondary  Scuools . 

*14,333-74 

$14,693.65 

$ 

359-91 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
Office  of  Secretary 


Salaries . . 

$  7,000.00 

$ 

6,300.00 

$  700.00 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

1,111.58 

1,000.00 

111.38 

Temporary  Assistance . 

500.00 

199.70 

300.30 

Board  of  Review . 

1,171-57 

940.67 

230.90 

Special  Studies  and  Revision  of  Schedules . 

1,667.00 

1,447-76 

219.24 

Total — Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities. . 

.  $11,430.15 

$ 

9,888.13 

$1,562.02 

Executive  Committee  Meetings . 

■  $  3,836-00 

$ 

2,381.71 

$1,454.29 
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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


1949-1950 

1948-1949 

Increase 

Decrease 

Quarterly  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

. . .  $  3,399.92 

$  3,300.00 

* 

99-92 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

98.70 

144.16 

45  46 

Quarterly  Issues . 

7,000.00 

6,690.00 

310.00 

Total — Quarterly  Office . 

•  ••  19.398-62 

$  9,034.16 

* 

364-46 

Secretary’s  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

. . .  $  3,000.00 

$,3,900.00 

* 

100.00 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

194.79 

193-33 

1.46 

Total — Secretary’s  Office . 

•••  13.194-79 

*  3.093-33 

* 

101.46 

Treasurer’s  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

. . .  $  3,400.00 

$  2,310.00 

* 

90.00 

Miscellaneous . 

100.00 

87.08 

13.93 

Postage . 

42.25 

50.00 

775 

Bond . 

45-00 

45-00 

Audit . 

175-00 

175.00 

— 

Notary  fees . 

50.00 

50.00 

— 

Total — Treasurer’s  Office . 

. . .  $  3,813.35 

$  2,717.08 

* 

95-17 

General  Association 

Traveling  Expense . 

...  $  716.32 

*  571-25 

* 

144-97 

Printing . 

4,400.06 

3.785-43 

614.63 

Miscellaneous . 

310.96 

169.47 

41.49 

Total — General  Association . 

-  -  S  5.327-24 

$  4.526.15 

* 

801.09 

Annual  Meeting . 

. ..  %  1,941-44 

*  i.777-4t 

* 

163.03 

Junior  College  Committee . 

. . .  $  1,044.10 

$  2,000.00 

* 

955  90 

High  School — College  Relationship . 

. ..  $  922.62 

$  — 

* 

933.63 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expense 

Honoraria  to  Inspectors 

Traveling  expenses,  editing,  typing  report,  etc . 

. ..  $14,763.31 

$18,033.83 

*J.^5P-52 

Sale  of  Form  “A- 3”  Expenditures . 

. ..  $  1,423.26 

$  - 

$1,433.36 

Other 

Royalties  Paid . 

...  $  - 

$  22.05 

$ 

22.05 

Bank  service  charges . 

4-95 

15-25 

10.30 

Total — Other . 

---  S  4-95 

$  37-30 

$ 

33.35 

Grand  Total — All  Expenses . 

---  *73.658-73 

*74.494-33 

$ 

835.60 

